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Tuk military and political proceedings on the American 
continent are very interesting just now, For the first time 
since the beginning of the war, there seems to have been some 
chance of peace, The chance, to be sure, is not a very good 
one, and appears to have come to nothing ; but if it be a sign 
of war when two rival nations talk incessantly of fighting, 
we have aright, when two actual combatants are constantly 
putting forward projects of peace, to conclude that the time 
for peace-making is, somehow or other, approaching, 

Strangely enough, the road to peace in America lies in two 
entirely different directions ; but to each the starting-point is 
the supposed cession of a portion of Mexico to France, If 
France, it is argued, establishes herself on the frontier of the 
Confederacy, she must mean to form an alliance with the 
Confederates, and, if necessary, to declare war against the 
Northern American States, In such a contingency as this, it 
is taken for granted, by Southern writers, that the North, 
unable to vanquish the South when the South was unsupported, 
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France for its ally. Peace then would be signed, and the 
Southern Confederacy would be allowed to exist as a separate 
State without further molestation from the Northern 
Federals, 

From this Southern supposition let us turn to the Northern 
hypothesis, The North, also, assumes that the sovereignty of 
certain Mexican provinces has been assigned to France. 
Indeed, the Northern journals positively affirm that the 
transfer has already been formally made, The natural con- 
sequence of this, as it appears to them, would be to rouse 
the indignation of the Confederates, who, rather than permit 
a strong European Power to gain a hold, however small, on 
any portion of American territory, would forget their dif- 
ferences with the Northerners, and reunite with them to drive 
the Frenchmen into the sea, 

Only a certain number of Northern journals, however, 
write in this strain, Many of them declare as confidently as 
ever that the North is able, in spite of all obstacles, to subdue 
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the South ; and that it will accomplish this work in its own 
fashion, and in a very short time, But both in the Northern 
and Southern States the possibility has been admitted of a 
reunion, based upon the general desirability of keeping 
America for the Americans. The South would, of course, 
prefer independence; but, if this should be impossible 
to achieve, the Richmond Enquirer thinks the Con- 
federacy, in disgust at the apathy of Europe, might 
be tempted to accept the hand of the North on certain 
conditions. Thus, it is suggested that the local political 
independence of the Confederates having once been recog 
nised, the Confederacy and the Federation might sign an 
offensive and defensive alliance ; come to an agreement as to 
the naval and military force to be kept up by each Govern 
ment; provide for free personal and commercial intercourse 
between the two communities; navigate the Mississippi on 
equal terms—in fact, form a dual State, which should never- 
theless act as a unity in its dealings with foreign Powers. 
We believe, for our part, that the duality of such a State 
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would soon become absolute, The two halves would have 
separate commercial interests, When one half felt itself par- 
ticularly aggrieved, it would, perhaps, not suit the other half 
to go to war, With a separate army, too, the South would be 
able at any time to recommence a contest from which nothing 
but exhaustion will compel it now to withdraw, 

In the meanwhile this league between North and South is a 
project discussed only by the journals, The Governments, as 
a matter of course, are still, on each side, confident of success. 
The Confederate Congress is about to issue an address calling 
upon the inhabitants of the South to remain firm, and pro- 
mising them independence as the certain result of the sacrifices 
they are making and must continue to make, 

On the other hand, General Sherman urges the North to 
make preparations as if for a four years’ war ; in which case, 
he adds, the war will not last four months, This is like 
telling the North, in oracular language, to “ fight with energy, 
and it will be sure to conquer,” If any country went to war 
with any other country, and at starting collected enough 
material and a sufficient number of men to keep up the 
contest for four years, then, falling upon the enemy with this 
quadruple force, fhe rich and provident country would no doubt 
make short work of its adversary, But how are such prepara- 
tions to be made by a Government already so deeply involved 
in financial difficulty as that of Federal America? The fact 
is, preparations on so stupendous a scale were never made by 
any Government in the world, If the Americans of the 
North could have foreseen that their war with the South 
would last four years, we may safely say that they would 
never have begun it, In all probability, they would make 
peace now if they thought there was any likelihood of war 
continuing for four years longer. But, not anticipating such 
a continuance, how is it possible they can think of preparing 
for it? 

The French official and semi-official journals persist, as 
might have been expected, in denying that any cession of 
Mexican territory to France has been made, or is even con- 
templated ; and, if there is no probability of France founding 
a colony on the American continent, the project of recon- 
ciliation based upon that supposed intention naturally dis- 
appears. The only thing certain about the matter seems to 
be that a number of mines in Sonora have been made over 
either to the French Government or to French companies 
formed under Government protection, This, after all, ismuch 
the same as making over Sonora itself, the whole value of the 
country consisting in its mines, If France were to transfer to 
England all the vineyards of one of its wine-growing pro- 
vinces, would not this be very like transferring the entire 
province ? 


BURSTING OF A CANAL NEAR BIRMINCHAM. 


We stated in our last week’s Number that a branch of the Birming- 
ham canal had burat between the Soho and Hockley stations of the 
Great Western Railway, and had flcoded the line. Happily the 
amount of damage caused by this accident is not so large as was at 
first anticipated. The tunnel of the railway, on being inspected by 
the engineers of the railway company, was pronounced to be secure. 
Owing to the action of the late frost the bed and embankment of 
the basin of the canal would appear to have become loosened, and 
the consequence was that it gradually subsided and gave way. The 
branch of the canal is about 300 yards in length, and the action of 
the water forced its way underneath the side walls that support it. 
The rush of water carried with it about 600 tons of earth and rub- 
bish, which were scattered upon the railway for some ten yards on 
the Birmingham side of the tunnel. At the time of the canal embank- 
ment giving way a boatload of coal was being drawn inte the basin by 
a couple of horses. The force of the water rushing down the 
broken embankment sent the boat along at a great speed ; but the 
men managed without much difficulty to jump from the boat on to 
the side of the towing-path, The boat came to a stand just oppo- 
site the breach formed in the embankment of the canal. The 
stream ran with considerable force down the line in the direction 
of the Hockley Railway station. The station is surrounded by 
a brick wall, of which the foree of the water carried away about 
20 ft. It then inundated the Park-road and the Lodge-road, but 
found its level on waste land fronting the latter road, and which 
was formerly the site of Hockley Brook, The waste land was 
covered with water to the depth of some feet, and the foot traffic 
along the Park-road was impeded. Labourers were immediately 
set to work to clear and repair the railway, and by the evening 
of the day succeeding that on which the accident occurred the 
whole line was again open for tratlic. 

On Friday evening week a more serious accident occurred at 
another portion of the same canal—that between Birmingham and 
Worcester—which burst into the Racecourse Colliery, between 
Dudley and Tipton. In the South Staffordshire district, where the 
seams of coal are generally from 30 ft. to 40 ft. thick, it often 
happens that the surface of the ground falls in when all the coal 
has been worked out underneath. Sometimes the subsidence is 

ual; sometimes only a few square yards falls in, and when that 
is the case a kind of ragged shaft is formed, often many yards in 
depth. The latter is locally known as “a crowner in.” About 
forty yards from the colliery at which the above-mentioned accident 
took sg there is a branch of the Worcester and Birmingham Canal. 
On the evening mentioned, about a quarter past six o'clock, the 
watchman on the pit bank heard some men shouting from the 
bottom of the shaft, and at once signalled to the engineer to draw 
them up. There were in the pit five men and a boy, but three only 
came to the surface. They stated that they heard the “slam” of 
water from the canal breaking into the pit, and had at once made for 
the bottom of the shaft, where they signalled to be drawn to the top. 
They were at work much closer to the bottom than the other two men 
and the boy, and they had endeavoured, without success, to alarm 
them when they made their own escape. Some ms immediately 
made an in ion of the branch of the canal, and found that at 
a spot exactly opposite to the pit “a crowner in” had destroyed part 
of the embankment of the canal, and the water had consequently 
rushed in and flooded the workings of the colliery. The water 
was soon drawn off by a pumping engine, which had been erected 
for the purpose of draining some collieries in the neighbourhood, 
but it was two o'clock on Saturday morning before the place 
where the two men and the boy were at work when the water 
rushed in could be reached. The bodies of the men were found 
io such a position as left little doubt that they had been over- 
whelmed by the water before they had time even to think of 
escape. It is surmised, however, from the place in which the 
body of the lad was fownd, that he had discovered the situation 
of matters, and had made an attempt to effect his escape, but was 
met by the in-rushing waters, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Foreign YJuntelligence, 


FRANCE. AF 

Some week or two ago the Papal Nuncio, Monsignore Chigi, sent 
letters to certain of the French Bishops approving of their oppo- 
sition to the Government on the subject of the Pop-’s encyclical. 
This gave offence to the Emperor, as the Nuncio’s conduct was not 
in accordance with his duty and character of Ambassador ; and 
remonstrances were addressed to the Vatican, Monsignore Chigi’s 
conduct was disavowed by the Pope, and the Nuncio has had to 
apologise to the French Ruler, , 

The Emperor's speech in opening the Chambers is the great 
feature in the news from France, The document will be found at 
length elsewhere. 

ITALY. 


King Victor Emmanuel has received g. deputation from the 
municipality of Turin at St. Rossore, Florence. The King accepted 
the address of the Council, and expressed entire good feeling 
towards the people of Turin. 

Some disturbances have taken place in Padua, chiefly sot on foot 
by the students of the University, severalof whom in consequence 
have been arrested by the authorities. 

A Royal decree has been issued authorising the circulation of the 
encyclical, its accompanying syllabus, and Cardinal Antonelli’s cir- 
cular, reserving, however, the rightsof the State and Crown, and with- 
out admitting the propositions contained in those documents which 
may be contrary to the institutions and legislation of the country. 

A memorandum has been sent by the Pope to the Russian Govern- 
ment complaining of the suppression of the Catholic convents in 
Poland, and also of the violation of the Concordat of 1847. One of 
the secretaries of the Russian Legation has been banished from 
Rome for three weeks for fighting a duel with a Neapolitan noble. 
His antagonist has been banished the city for life, 


RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has addressed a rescript to the Minister of 
the Interior rebuking the nobility of Moscow for their address to 
his Majesty calling for reform, which he considers an interference 
with his prerogative, and expresses a hope that he shall never again 
meet with similar letters from his faithful nobility. 

The Russian Government has issued a series of decrees, the ulti- 
mate object of which is nothing less than the actual amalgamation 
of Poland with Russia, All the existing provincial Governments 
are suspended, and the several administrative departments are 
henceforth to be only branches of the ministries at St. Petersburg. 
Poland is to be divided into twenty-seven departments, each of 
which is to be under the control of a Prefect, The post of Governor 
is to be suppressed, and the functions of this office are handed over 
to the chief of the civil administration and the commander of the 
troops, Such, at least, is the substance of statements contained in 
telegrams published in the English daily papers, and in most of the 
Continental journals; but a telegram from St. Petersburg declares 
that the statement is totally without foundation. 


JAPAN. 

The intelligence from Japan is described as being “ unsatis- 
factory,” the Mikado having repudiated the convention entered 
into by his temporal brother, and Prince Nagato having com- 
menced to rebuild the batteries in the Strait of Simonosaki, 
which the allied fleets destroyed a few weeks ago. Two French 
sailors had been murdered by the Japanese; but the Tycoon had 
given an example of good faith by bringing the murderers of 
Major Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird to justice. 


PERU. 

The dispute between Spain and Peru had not advanced much 
nearer to a settlement, but it was expected to terminate with the 
submission of the weaker party. The Spaniards are said to insist 
upon a guarantee of the payment by Peru of all tne expenses of the 
expedition as a preliminary to negotiations, 


NEW ZEALAND. 

In New Zealand the Fox Ministry has been replaced by a new 
one, under the guidance of Mr, Weld as Colonial Secretary. He has 
declared against the double system of government by Governor and 
Ministers, and will recommend the Assembly to request the Home 
Government to withdraw the whole of the troops from the colon 
and instruct the Governor to be gnided by his constitutional ad- 
visers. He also recommends a small standing army and a strong 
military post in the centre of the country. In the Waikato districts 
quiet appeared to be permanently restored, bat at Taranaki the 
enemy were still in arms, and held possession of the country beyond 
the guns of the redoubts, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA; 


GENERAL NEWS, 

WE have New York advices to the morning of the 5th iastant. 

The most important item of news is, that an informal peace com- 
mission, consisting of Vice-President Stephens; Senator R. M, T. 
Hunter, of Virginia ; and Judge Campbell, had left Richmond for 
Washington ; that they were forwarded to Fortress Monroe in 
General Grant's despatch-steamer ; that they were there met by 
Mr. Seward, and subsequently by Mr, Lincoln ; that a conference of 
four hours took place on board # steamer anchored in Hampton 
Roads ; and that the parties then separated, Mr. Lincoln and Mr, 
Seward returning to Washington and the Confederate reprecent- 
atives to Richmond. The conference was regarded as an entire 
failure, as no agreement could be come to on the questions of return 
to the Union and independence. ‘his conference had given rise to 
a great deal of comment; but the general feeling was that no result 
would immediately flow from any overtures for peace, from which- 
ever side they come. In the House of Representatives, Mr. Ingersoll 
asked permission to offer a resolution, declaring that, as informal 
negotiations are now pending between the United States and the so- 
called Confederate States, it is the emphatic and deliberate opinion 
of the House that no peace can be made to recognise the traitorous 
leaders of the rebellion, as they are not entitled to equal rights and 
immunities with loyal citizens. Mr. Stephens said that he was in- 
formed that no negotiations were pending, as the contracting parties 
had separated without anything admissible having been presented. 
Mr. Fernando Wood said:—“ If, as reported, the peace negotiations 
have failed in consequence of an indisposition on the part of the 
rebel authorities to return to their allegiance and duty, and because 
they refused to unite on the basis of the Constitution, so far as they 
represented the peace sentiment, he would not sustain them in their 
position. If the President threw the door open, and the answer was 
separation, and recognition, and nothing else, so far as his efforts were 
concerned, he should aid in conquering the enemy's country, and 
obtain by force what ay were unable to obtain by peace.” 

The New York Daily News Washington correspondent says it was 
well understood in that city that the Confecerate Government had 
received an assurance of an early French recognition. The object 
of the commissioners from Richmond was to give Lincoln a chance 
to ——- Napoleon's action by granting the recognition offered 
by the French. 

The House of Representatives had passed the Constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery, by s vote of 115 against 56. This 
amendment of the Constitution had been ratified by several State 
Legislatures, including those of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, L!linois, &c, 

President Lincoln had been serenaded at Washington, and made 
a om in which he said that the passage of the amendment 
abolishing slavery was an occasion of congratulation for the whole 
world, He thought the measure was a fitting, if not indispensable, 
adjunct to the winding-up of the great difficulty. He wished the 
reunion of the States to be so effected as to remove all causes of 
future disturbance. “The emancipating proclamation,” said Mr, 
Lincoin, “ falls short of what the amendment will effect when con- 
summated,” ,-nw QB. 

The Senate had passed the joint resolution declaring Virginia, 
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North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee not 
entitled to representation in the Electoral Coilege. 

The House of Representatives had passed a bill for the construction 
of a ship canal around the Niagara Falls, and also for the Illinois 
Michigan Canal. The latter will enable gun-boata to pass from the 
Mississippi to Lake Michigan. ‘ 

A coloured lawyer had been admitted to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court at Washington. . 

A resolution had been introduced in the Confederate Congress, 
and referred to the Committee for —, Affairs, declaring that 
the time may not be distant when the mfederate States will be 

repared to unite on the basis of independence with those most 
interested in vindicating the Monroe doctrine. 

The crew of the Florida had been released from Fort Warren, and 
had sailed for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

WAR NEWS. 

Despatches from Macon, Georgia, of the 28th ult., to the Richmond 
papers state that Sherman's army moved from Savannah on the 
17th in three columns; one advanced towards Charleston to ¢co- 
operate with Foster, and the others by parallel roads towards 
Branchville. The latest accounts from General Sherman state that 
he was still advancing into South Carolina. The Confederate 
General Hill had ordered all non-combatants away from Augusta, 
in anticipation of an attack. 

Accounts from Hilton Head report that the forces advancin; upon 
Charieston, under Foster, were within forty miles of that city on 
the 28th ult.; but Confederate despatches to the 30th state that all 
attempts by Foster to cross the Combahee had been repulsed, A 
portion of Porter's fleet had arrived at Charleston, 

Savannah was twice fired on the night of the 27th ult, On the 
second occasion the flames reached a magazine, which exploded, 
spreading the fire in all directions, According to latest accounts, 225 
buiidings, besides the arsenal, had been destroyed by the conflagra- 
tion, which was supposed to have been kindled by some of Wheeler's 
cavalry for the purpose of rendering the city untenable by the 
Federal troops, 

The Federals had opened a passage 100 ft. wide through the ob- 
structions in the main ship channel of the Savannah River, enabling 
vessels of the largest class to come up to the city, 

All soldiers in the field hospitals of the army of the Potomac had 
been sent to City Point, which had given rise to a rumour of an in- 
tended forward movement by General Grant. A Federal force, 
numbering, it is said, from 6000 to 10,000 men, including infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, was moving up the Chowan River towards 
Weldon. There had been frequent cheering among the Confederates 
in front of Petersburg for several days, The reason was nnknown, 

The situation at Wilmington, on the 30th ult., was unchanged, 
The Confederates were still in force in the Federal front. 

The Federal Government had seized several steamers at Cairo 
to ascend the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers to transport 
Thomas's army to a new base of operations. 

Richmond papers state that Lee had not yet been appointed to 
the chief command, nor had Johnston been reinstated. ident 
Davis had addressed a letter to the Virginia Legislature, in which 
he explained that it was in accordance with General Lee’s own wish 
that his services were confined to the command of the army of 
Northern Virginia; and promising that whenever it should appear 
to be for the public advantage that General Lee should assume the 
control of all the armies of the Confederate States he should at 
once be appointed to the post. 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 
THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH, 


THE French Chambers were opened at one o'clock on Wednesday, 
by the Emperor, who delivered the following speech :— 


MESSIEURS LES SENATEURS, MESSIRURS LES DEPUTES, 

Atthe period of your former meeting I hoped to smooth away for you, by 
& congress, the difficulties which threatened the repose of Europe. It has 
been otherwise: I regret it, for the sword often cuts through questions 
without solving them ; and the only basis of a durable peace is tne satis- 
faction given by the agreement of Sovereigns to the true interests of peoples. 
In presence of the conflict which has arisen on the shores of the Baltic, my 
Government, divided between its syrnpathies for Denmark and its goodwill 
for Germany, has observed the strictest neutrality. Called to a conference 
to give its opinion, it confined itself to making prevail the principle of 
nationalities, and the right of peoples to be consulted concerning their fate. 
Our language, in accordance with the reserved attitude we purposed to 
maintain, was moderate and friendly to the two parties. 

In the centre of Europe the action of France ought to be exercised more 
resolutely. 1 wish to render possible the solution of a difficult problem. The 
Convention of the 15th of September, disentangled from passionate inter- 
pretations, consecrates two great principles—the strengthening of the new 
kingdom of Italy, and the independence of the Holy See. The provisional 
and precarious state which excited somany alarms is about to disappear. It 
is no longer separate members of the Italian country seeking to be united, 
by feeble bonds, to a little State situated at the foot of the Alps; itisa 
great country, which, elevating itself above local prejudices, and scorning 
thoughtless impulses, boldly transports its capital to the heart of the 
Peninsula, and places it in the midst of the Apennines as an impregnable 
citadel. By that act of patriotism Italy constitutes herself definitively, and, 
at the same time, reconciles herself with Catholicity, She engages to 
respect the independence of the Holy See, to protect the frontiers of the 
Roman States, and thus permits us to withdraw our troops. The Pontifical 
territory, efficaciously guaranteed, is placed under the safeguard of a treaty, 
which solemnly binds the two Governments. The Convention is not, then, 
an arm of war, bat a work of peace and conciliation ; 

In Mexico the new throne is becoming consolidated ; the country is being 
pacified, its immense resources are being developed—happy effect of the 
valour of our soldiers, the good sense of the Mexican population, and the 
intelligence and energy of the Sovereign. 

In Japan our marine, united to that of England, Holland, and the United 
States, has given a new proof of what it can do, 

In Africa a sudden insurrection has intervened to trouble the security of 
our possessions, and show how ignorant certain tribes still are both of our 
force and our benevolent intentions, It is at the moment when, by a spirit 
of generoue justice, we were assuring the property of the soil to the 
population ; when, by liberal measures, we attempted to make that abused 
people comprehend that, far from oppressing, we wish to call it te the 
benefits of civilisation—it is at that moment, I say, misled by religious 
fanaticism, the neighbouring Arabs of the deserts raised the standard of 
revolt. In spite of the difficulties of the places and the severity of the 
Promote our pry eearrecypin with ability, soon gave an account of the 

nsurrection ; an r the combat no bloody repress! useless 
ag oy the victory. ii oe “eee 
e zeal of the experienced chief placed at the head of Algeria, the unit 
of the restored command, the declaration of the generous designs of Fomor 
everything will concur, I hope, to prevent the return of the like disorders, 

Thus all our expeditions approach their termination. Our land troops 
have evacuated China. ‘Ihe marine suffices to maintain our establishments 
in Cochin-China. Our army in Africa is about to be reduced: that of 
Mexico already returns to France; the garrison of Rome will return 2oon, 
and, closing the temple of war, we will be able with pride to inscribe upon a 
new triumphal arch these words :— To the glory of the French armies, for 
— — in —, in Asia, in Africa, and in America,” , 

us give ourselves up without ularms to the works of peace. 
interval of the Session has been employed in searching for the Sus ot 
augmenting the moral and material welfare of the people ; and every useful 
and true idea is sure of being received by me and adopted by you. 

Let us examine, then, the proper measures to increase the prosperity of 
the empire. Religion and public instruction are the objects of my constant 
preoccupation, All the forms of worship enjoy an equal liberty. The 
Catholic clergy exercises, even beyond its own ministry, a legitimate in- 
fluence, By the law of instruction it gives its concurrence in the education 
of youth; by the electoral law it may enter the public councils ; by the Con- 
stitution it has a seatin the Senate. But the more we surround it with con- 
sideration and deference the more we count upon its respecting the funda- 
mental laws of the State. It is my duty to maintain intact the rights of the 
civil power, which, since St. Louis, no Sovereign of France has ever aban- 
doned. The development of public instruction deserves your care. In the 
— Pe i ape ogee a every er po ought to be able to read and 

project of law w: resented to you still dissemina’ 
primary instruction. r - ae £3 

T endeavour every year to diminish the burdens which have hindered in 
France for a long time the free expansion of individual initiative. By the 
law upon coalitions voted last year, those who work, as those who employ, 
have learned to settle their differences without reckoning upen the inter- 
vention of the Government, powerless to late the variable connection 
between supply and demand. At present, fres Projects will have the object 
of leaving greater liberty to commercial associations and freeing the 
Administration from a responsibility always illusory. I have it at heart to 
destroy all the obstacles which opposed the creation of societies destined to 
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ameliorate the condition of the working classes, In promising the establish- 

ent of these societies, without abandoning the guarantees for public 
meurity, we ehall facilitate a useful experiment, ‘The Council of State has 
studied with care a law which tends to give greater power to the municipal 
aud general councils. The communes and departments will thus be called 
themselves to treat of their own affairs, which, decided upon the spot, will 
be more promptly settled. This reform will complete the total dispositions 
taken to simplify or suppress the minute rules which uselessly complicated 
the wheels of the Administration. 

Commercial liberty, inaugurated by the treaty with England, has been 
extended to our relations with Germany and the United Kingdom of Sweden 
and Norway. The same principles should naturally be applied to the 
industry of maritime carriage. A law is being prepared to establish upon 
the sea the competition which alone stimulates progress, Finally, the rapid 
complement of our railways, of our canals, of our roads, is the necessary com- 
pletion of the ameliorations begun. This year we shall accomplish a part of 
our task by stimulating particular enterprises, or by setting apart for public 
works the resources of the State, without compromising the good economy of 
our finances, and without having recourse to credit. The facility of com- 
munications in the interior, as well as with the exterior, sets in motion the 
exchanges, stimulates industry, and prevents the too great scarcity, as well 
as the too great abundance, of products ; the effects of which are injurious, 
in turn, to both consumer and producer. The more our mercantile marine 
is extended, the more that transportation becomes easy, the less complaint 
there will be of those abrupt changes in the price of articles of the first 
necessity. It is thus that we shall be able to dissipate the partial depression 
which affects agriculture. Some attribute that momentary suffering to the 
suppression of the sliding scale. They forget that in 1851, when a low price 
existed, the price of serials was more considerable, and that even this year 
the exportations of wheat much exceed the importations. It is, on the con- 
trary, thanks toa liberal legislation, thanks to the impulsion given to allthe 
elements of national riches, that our external commerce, which in 1851 was 
two milliards 614 millions of francs, mounts up to-day to the prodigious 
figure of more than seven milliards. 

‘In another order of ideas new laws will be proposed to you, which will 
have for their object to augment the guarantees of individual liberty. The 
first authorises the temporary setting at liberty, with or without caution, 
evenin a criminal matter. it diminishes the rigours of preventive detention. 
The secoud suppresses personal imprisonment in civil and commercial 
matters—an innovation, however, which is only the reappearance of a very 
ancient principle. From the earliest centuries of Rome it was decided that 
the fortune, and not the body, of the debtor should answer for the debt. 

Let us continue, then, to follow the path marked out. Abroad, let us live 
at peace with the different Powers, and only make the voice of France heard 
for law and justice. At home, let us protect religious ideas without giving 
up aught of the rights of the civil power ; let us spread instruction among 
all classes of society ; let us simplify, without destroying, our admirable 
administrative system ; let us give to the commune and department a more 
independent life ; let us raise up individual initiative and the spirit of asso- 
ciation. In a word, let us elevate the mind and the body of the nation. 

But, while making ourselves the ardent promoters of useful reforms, let us 
maintain with firmness the basis of the Constitution ; let us oppose the ex- 
aggerated tendencies of those who provoke changes with the sole object of 
sapping what we have founded. Utopia is to well-being what illusion is to 
truth; and progress is not only the realisation of a theory more or less 
ingenious, but the application of the results of experience consecrated by 
time and accepted by public opinion. 


THE ALLECED CESSION OF MEXICAN TERRITORY 
TO FRANCE, 

Tur Mémorial Diplomatique, in adding its voice to the official 
denials of the reported cession of Mexican provinces to France, 
refers to the “truth at the bottom of these reports "—the near reali- 
sation of a plan for the colonisation of the State of Sonora, the prin- 
cipal features of which were indicated in the Memorial of ap bo 4 
last, In fact, it is M. Gwin who had the initiative of the plan ; 
he had submitted it to the Emperor of the French, who approved ot 
it, and presented him to the Archduke Maximilian at the time of 
his sojourn at the Tuileries in the month of March last year. The 

ject of M. Gwin, who, having lived a long time in California, 
tows the countries perfectly, would consist in the establishment 
upon the territory of Sonora of a colony of workmen, the number 
ewan, according to his calculations, would reach in a given time 
the figure of 84,000, and who, in clearing the soil and working the 
mines, would be organised so as to defend the country against the 
aggressions of Indians and the Americans of the North. M. Gwin 
would naturally be charged with this organisation and the direction 
of this colony cf workmen. The Mémorial goes on to say :— 

There is here something very remote from a vice-royalty, especially for 
the benefit of France. The development of the mines of Sonora by capitalists 
can only be a private affair, subject to the authorisation of the Mexican 
Government, and it is only just in that Government to grant the protection 
and guarantees of security which grand enterprises receive in every 
civilised community. Such is the explanation of the dispatch of Imperial 
troops, French and others, into a remote province which may be considered 
ag not yet sufficiently pacified, to which the relics of resistance have fled, 
upon the superfices of which wander Indians leading a nomad and savage 
life, and at times showing very little sympathy with the white race; a 
province, in a word, which hitherto hus only been nominally under the 
authority of the Central Government sitting at Mexico, The putting 
forward of the name of M. Gwin, as Viceroy of Sonora, &c., would be alone 
sufficient to prove the absurdity of the rumour, If it should ever become 
true that a party of the Mexican territory fell to be ceded to France, it is not to 
the foreigner that the Emperor Napoleon would go to seek a governor for his 
new possession. There are among us plenty of ‘ devotions” to reward, 
plenty of men invested with the confidence of this country, and, this may 
be said without diminishing aught from the fitness and honorability of the 
ancient senate of California, more worthy of representing France, 


THE QUEEN AND THE SCHOOL-FRIGATE CONWAY.—The committee of 
the school-frigate Conway, now anchored in the Mersey, have jvst received 
a letter from Colonel Phipps to the effect that her Majesty has desired him 
to intimate her appreciation of the success of the institution, and also her 
desire to place at the disposal of the committee the annual sum of £50, to be 
accorded as prizes to the boys educated at this establishment. Her Majesty's 
desire is stated by Colonel Phipps to be “to assist in encouraging those 
principles which may best qualify the boys of this school to become here- 
after officers of the al Naval Reserve, and thus attach themselyes to her 
Majesty’s service ; and to facilitate the entry into the Royal Navy of boys 
who shall be fortunate enough, in honourable competition, to obtain the 
cadetship offered to them by the Board of Admiralty.” The Queen intends 
te present, annually, a gold medal. Her Majesty's wish, in the establish- 
ment of this prize, is “to encourage the boys to acquire and maintain the 
qualities which will make the finest sailor. These consist of cheerful sub- 
mission to superiors, self-respect and independence of character, kindness and 
protection to the weak, readiness to forgive offence, desire to conciliate the 
differences of others, and, above all, fearless devotion to duty, and unflinching 
truthfulness.” This act of the Queen has given great satisfaction to the 
mercantile marine service of Liverrool, and will, no doubt, exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the character and conduct of our future merchant 
seamen, 

A YOUNG WOMAN JUMPING OUT OF A RAILWAY-TRAIN,—ALLEGED 
OUTRAGE.—As the 10,50 down train from Charing-cross on the North-Kent 
line was proceeding at a rapid pace on Saturday morning last between Erith 
and Dartford, a porter noticed one of the doors of a railway-carriage 
open, and that almost immediately afterwards a woman jumped out and fell 
with considerable force on the line. The porter hastened to the spot, and 
Yound a good-looking young woman, of about twenty years of age, lying 

insensible on the ground, On recovering, she stated that her name was Eliza 
Jackson, of Lowfield-street, Dartford, and that she had been grossly insulted 
by a man in the carriage, and preferred dying a violent death to being sub- 
jected to such indignities. Being in an extremely excited state, it was thought 
best that she should be taken of by the police for a short time ; and she 
was, much sgainst ber will, taken by Sergeant Cox to Woolwich. In the mean 
time, information of the occurrence was telegraphed to Mr, Eborall, at 
London Bridge, and the young woman was taken before Mr. Maude, charged 
with Sens poe fn a railway-carriage whilst in motion, The man who 
she alleged had grossly assaulted her having gone on in the train, nothing 
could be elicited as to whether she was justified in jumping out. The porter 
said he believed she had been drinking ; but the accused said it was only the 
excitement consequent upon the ill-treatment she had received in the rail- 
way-carriage, and which induced her to jump out, and that she would do it 
again rather than submit to such treatment. Mr. Maude fined her 2s. 6d., 
remarking that if efficient arrangements were made for passengers to com- 
municate with the guards uf railway-trains, there could be no possible 
excuse for jumping out, 

CHEAP TRAINS FOR WORKING MEN.—On the Ist of next month the 
great boon which the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway have agreed to 
give the working classes will come into operation, und from that date 
mechanics, artisans, and daily labourers, both male and female, will be 
entitled to receive a weekly ticket at a cost of no more than Is., which will 
be avaflable over the line between Victoria and Ludgate-hill for one journey 
in each direction. 

THE PAUPER WILL CASE was before the directors of the poor of St. 
Pancras on Tuesday, when, after an ill-natured discussion, a motion was 
carried by a considerable majority, declaring that the master of the work- 
house had been guilty of a dereliction of duty in not reporting the circum- 
stances attending the will to the board, 


ALLUSTRATED TIMES 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. | 

Tue Duke of Northumberland died on Sunday last, at Alnwick 
Castle, the ancient baronial residence of the Percys. His Grace had 
been suffering for a few days from gout in the right hand, but the 
attack was of no unusual severity, so that his decease was quite 
unexpected, 

The deceased, Algernon Percy, Duke of Northumberland, &c, 
was the youngest son of Hugh, the second Duke, by his second wife, 
Frances, third daughter of Mr. Peter Burrell, and was born in 
December, 1712, consequently he was aged seventy-two. He married, 
in August, 1842, Lady Eleanor, eldest daughter of the Marquis of 
Westminster. In early life he entered the Navy, and obtained his 
rank of Post-Captain in 1815, He saw, during ten years, consider- 
able active service in the Mediterranean. In the following (181) he 
was created a peer by the title of Baron Prudhoe, of Prashoe 
Castle, and sat in the House of Lords as such till he succeeded 
his brother, the third Duke, in February, 1847, having enjoyed the 
dukedom eighteen years, The late Duke, shortly after leaving the 
Navy, devoted himself to travel, and, with his friend Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, passed some years in Egypt and the Holy Land. In 
1852, on the Earl of Derby being called upon to form an administra- 
tion, the late Duke consented to accept the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and was sworn in a member of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. He remained in the Cabinet until the Government broke 
up in December. He was made a Knight of the Garter in 1852. He 
was Constable of Launceston Castle, a trustee of the British 
Museum, President of the Royal United Service Institution, Pre- 
sident of the Royal National Life-boat Institution, a fellow of the 
Royal Society and several other learned bodies, President of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, of Westminster and Middlesex 
Hospitals, and a liberz] supporter of Charing-cross Hospital, the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society, and many other charitable institutions of | 
the metropolis ; besides the local charities on his large property 
in the north of England. He built the Sailors’ Home in Shields, 
and within the last few years expended above £500,000 in improving 
the dwellings of his labourers and the poorer tenants on his estates 
in the north. His Grace had, by his munificence during the last 
few years of his life, caused ten new churches to be erected in the 
neglected mining districts of his property. ‘Three were consecrated 
by the Bishop of Durham in August last, in the presence of his 
Grace, who expressed a wish that he might live to see the whole of 
them finished, so that the poorest of his neighbours might have an 
opportunity of attending Divine worship. The late Duke was a 
noble patron of the arts and sciences, 

In default of male issue, the ducal and baronial honours are 
inherited by the Earl of Beverley, a son of the second son of Hugh, 
first Duke of Northumberland, and father of Lord Lovaine, M.P., 
and Major-General the Hon, Henry Manvers Percy, C.B., late 
commanding at Colchester. 

The present family are descended from the noble house of Percy 
by the female line only. The heiress of the eleventh Karl of 

orthumberland, who succeeded to the baronial honours only of 
the family, married Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset (the “ proud 
Duke”) ; and their son, the seventh Duke, having been summoned 
to Parliament as Baron Percy, was created Earl of Northumberland, 
with remainder (having no male issue) to Sir Hugh Smithson, who 
had married his daughter and sole heir, Sir Hugh, who succeeded 
to the earldom of Northumberland in 1750, was created Duke of 
Northumberland in 1746, and assumed the name of Percy on suc- 
ceeding to the earldom. 

The remains of the late nobleman will arrive in London on the 
22nd inst., and wili lie in state in Northumberland House on the 
23rd and 24th, and will be interred on Saturday, the 2th, in West- 
minster Abbey, in the family vault of the Percys, It is probable that, 
besides the late Duke's near relatives and friends, the principal 
officers of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution, and various other benevolent and learned 
bodies, of which the late Duke was president, will attend the funeral, 


THE DEFICIENCY OF RAINFALL.—Few persons have an adequate idea of 
whet is really implied when the Registrar-General reports that the deficiency of 
rainfall at Greenwich in the last two years bas amounted Lo nearly fourteen 
inches. If that be an average instance, representing the deficiency in the 
country generally, then the quantity of rain in England and Wales in 186% 
and 1864 has been below the usual quantity by at least 52,000,000,000 tons 
of water, or 500,000,000 tons per week, 


JERKED BEEF.—On Monday a large number of persons attended at the 
London Tavern, pursuant to invitation, to partake of a variety of dishes 
made from this South American beef. Mr. G. Warriner, Instructor of 
Cookery to the Army, was in attendance, and explained the mode of pre- | 
paring the meat and soups which were served out to those who had the good 
fortune to arrive before the supply was exhausted. Preparations had been 
made on a scale commensurate with the number expected to call, but about 
fifteen hundred people availed themselves of the invitations issued, and the 
consequence was that those who arrived late had but little opportunity of 
forming an opinion as to the beef or the cookery. The soups were excellent, 
and consisted of peasoup, vermicelli, julienne, and bonelli, after partaking 
of which a good curry of the beef might be had. The mention of these 
dishes will serve to show that this meat, though possessing abundant nutri- 
ment, is in itself almost fiavourless, It is, therefore, best suited for the 
foundation of dishes where the flavour is only that of the condiments em- 
ployed, and for such purpose its remarkably low price renders it a | 
valuable acquisition to oar markets. Mr, Warriner has devoted 
much attention to the proper utilisation of this new article of 
food, and specimens of several varieties of portable soups made 
from it were exhibited. ‘These soups may be made from the pre- 
paration in from five to ten minutes, at a cost of about 3d. per quart; 
and a man may carry the solid materials for a couple of gallons in his 

kets. The meat, as imported, is not quite so tough as good leather, and 
is about as salt as Newfoundland cod ; but, when properly soaked and boiled, 
it is tender and insipid, much resembling the chips of meat which remain 
after a strong soup has been boiled from them. It contains, however, abun- 
dant nutriment ; and, when rendered palatable by proper condiments, may 
be a good and wholesome article of food, We were informed that the expense 
in preparing the soup from the meat, as imported, did not exceed 2d. or 24d. 
per quart, including the cost of fuel and attendance. Now that public 
attention has been called to this commodity, there seems to be every reason 
to expect that it will become a regular article of consumption ; and, if it 
should not be used in the way some might have wished, it will at least enter into 
the dietary of the nation in such a sort as to leave a corresponding proportion 
of food free at a lower price than hitherto for the benefit of the working 
claszes. 


THE WAR IN PARACQUAY. 

WE have already published some account, with accompanyin 
Illustrations, of the people and the native army of Paraguay, an 
since that time the news, which was but threatening, has been con- 
firmed, and the Brazilians, joined by an insurgent force, have 
followed up their aggressions in the Banda Orientale by commencing 
actual warfare. This has resulted in the rapid augmentation of 
the Paraguayian army, and our Engravings represent some of the 
native troops and the men of the foreign contingent, which is 
generally available in South American hostilities, The Govern- 
ments of these States are always anxious to secure the services of 
French and English instructors, both in the army and the navy; 
and, as the wages offered are frequently considerable, and the men 
who are capable of drilling the troops are made officers and may 
become people of some little distinction, there are generally to be 
found several Europeans in the service, to whom in time of war 
their countrymen not unfrequently resort and form a company 
apart from, and generally quite superior to, the native force, 

The Brazilian squadron, which at the end of last year left Buenoe 
Ayres for the River Uruguay, in order to blockade some of the 
river ports, joined the revolutionary troops under Flores, and at 
once commenced the work of devastation. 

Decided operations began Le 4 the bombardment of Paysandti, a 
small town on the Uruguay, by four Brazilian gun-boats, and in 
twelve hours 700 bombs were thrown into the place, At the same 
time Flores with 3000 men attacked the place by land, but was gal- 
lantly repelled. The Spanish war-veasel Wadrus, in concert with 
the French and English gun-boats, notified Admiral Tamandire to 
stop the bombardment, which he did, “ not at their request, but it 
being no longer necessary for the purpose of General Flores.” 

Next day the rebel guerrillas recommenced the attack, and the 


| lntionists and loyalists. 


Brazilians landed all their marines with several heavy guns, The 
latter captured the police barricade, and several houses in the 
suburbs were sacked by the rebels, but the garrison recovered the 
barricade and expelled the enemy. Two ammunition waggons of 
the Brazilians blew up. The batteries of the garrison were disabled 
by the Brazilian fire, but after a couple of hours were again 
made serviceable. The fighting was recommenced the next day, 
and every time that the rebels or Brazilians approached the 
batteries they were hurled back defiantly, Flores sent a second 
envoy, accompanied by the commanders of the French and English 
gun-boats, to arrange a surrender ; but the chiefs, Gomez and Piris, 
manfully refused, A body of 400 Braziliavs had penetrated to the 
Plaza and seized several barricades, when they were crushed and 
scattered by a sally of the garrison. 

It is said that Flores afterwards took up a position at San Fran- 
cisco, four leagues from Paysandii, waiting the grand Brazilian army 
under Marshal Mena Barreto (8000 strong), while Saf remained 
rl at Yapeyu, expecting the reserved force under Servando 

omez, 

Later rumours declare that when Flores drew off to Sai, Leandro 
Gomez led out his valiant band to attack a body of 600 Brazilians 


| who had remained, They could not stand the charge, but turned 


and fled, pursued by the garrison to within two hundred yards of 
the shore, when the gun-boat Belmonte opened fire to cover its men, 


; Some of whom had thrown themselves into the river without 


waiting for the boats. They left a piece of cannon as a trophy for 
the garrison. |Leandro Gomez introduced three hundred head of 
cattle into the town to provide against a second siege. Meanwhile 
General Sai, with 2500 men, had arrived at Arroyo Negro, on 
march to relieve Paysandii, All the women and children had left 
the town, and the approach of a powerful Paraguayan army was 


| confidently expected, 


Paysandti was captured by the Brazilians on the 2nd of January, 
when great mortality was found to prevail in the city, The Brazilian 
army then marched upon Montevideo, ‘The forcesof Paraguay had 
taken Fort Corimbra, in the province of Matto Grosso, 

The origin of these wars and rumours of wars which are con- 
tinually recurring in South America is always difficult to discover, 
and it is equally difficult to unravel the intentions of revo- 
Affairs there are continually subject to a 
sort of volcanic influence which seems suddenly and at any moment 
to upset society and government without any adequate or, at least, 
explicable cause, The people themselves—that is the main body of 
the population—are half savages, with some of the worst vices of 
civilisation ; and what was written of them nearly twenty years 
ago is still so true that it will serve to indicate the condition of a 
large proportion of those who make up the revolutionary forces as 
well as the national army. 

“TheGuacho population, it must be owned,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ is 
not yet fit for Constitutional liberty. ‘They are a rude people ; lead 
a drowsy life of ease and sluttish abundance—one shade, and but 
one, above a dog’s life, which is defined as ‘ease and scarcity.’ The 
arts are in their infancy, and not less the virtues, For equipment, 
clothing, bedding, household furniture, and general outfit of every 
kind, those simple populations depend much on the skin of the cow, 
making of it most things wanted—lasso, bolas, ship-cordage, 
rimmings of cart-wheels, spatterdashes, beds, and house-doors, In 
country places they sit on the skull of the cow; nay, they heat 
themselves, and even burn lime by igniting the carcass of the cow, 
One art they seem to have perfected, and one only—that of riding. 
They stick on their horses as if both were one flesh; galloping 
where there seems hardly path for an ibex ; leaping like kangaroos, 
and flourishing their nooses and bolases the while, They can whirl 
themselves round under the belly of the horse—in cases of war 
stratagem—and stick fast, hanging on merely by the great toe 
and heel. You think it is a drove of wild horses galloping up; 
on a sudden, with wild scream, it becomes a troop of centaurs, with 
pikes in their hands. Nay, they have the skill of riding on horses 
that are not fed, and can bring fresh speed and alacrity out 
of a horse which was on the point of lying down, ‘To ride 
on three horses they would esteem a small feat; to ride 
on the broken-winced fractional part of one horse, that is 
the feat! ‘Their huts abound in beef, in smoke also, and rubbish— 
excelling in dirt most places that human nature has anywheve in- 
habited. Poor Guachos! They drink Paraguay tea, sucking it up, 


| in succession, through the same tin pipe, from one common skillet. 
| They are hospitable, sooty, leathery, lying, drinking, laughing 


fellows; of excellent talent in their sphere.” 


Our Engraving represents the new Church of St. Saviour, which 
has been recently consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Manchester, 
and is now open for Divine service. This building, which is one of 
the finest modern examples of church architecture in the county, has 
been anxiously watched during its erection, and will prove to be one 
of the greatest attractions of the district in which it is situated, 
The town of Bacup (about twenty miles north of Manchester) 
stands at the head of the valley of Roxendale, and, from a small 
village, has increased to a considerable town devoted to the cotton 
manufacture, and with a population which, having doubled during 
during the last ten years, is now estimated at 14,000. Of the two 
churches already existing in the town the most ancient (erected in 
1788) only holds (00 people, and the accommodation was altogether 
insufficient until the present church of St. Saviour was opened, es- 

jially as the old church is entirely out of repair and it had been 
ound necessary to close the galleries and shore up the south walls 
until fands can be raised for rebuilding the edifice. 

The new church, parsonage, and schools have been built entirely 
at the expense of Mr. James Maden Holt, J.P., of Stubbylee, and 
are situated on a part of that gentleman’sestate ; the schools having 
been first erected and used for Divine worship until the church was 
completed. The cost of the entire work, so far as building 
is concerned, has been £10,000, but it is believed that the 
ultimate expenditure will amount to £13,000. Sittings are pro- 
vided for 996 persons, 650 being reserved, while the remainder 
are free, and the founder has endowed the sacred edifice with the 
sum of £1100 in the Three per Cents; £300 having been paid to 
the Incorporated Society for the purpose of keeping the fabric in 
repair for the future. The architect chosen for the work was Mr. 
E. Wyndham Tarn, of Guildford-street ; the masonry being com- 
pleted, without any contractor, by the “ banker masons,” who were 
paid by the piece, and the wallers and setters by the day, under the 
direction of the clerk of the works, 

Three years have elapsed since the commencement of the building, 
some delay having been occasioned by the necessity for opening a 
fresh quarry on Mr, Holt’s estate, whence the greater part of the 
stone has been obtained; the marbie having been supplied by Mr, 
Field, of Parliament-street. 

The style of the church is Early Pointed, or thirteenth-century 
Gothic; the nave and aisles being separated by aribes, supported on 
— pillars of polished Aberdeen granite, the caps bases of 
which are formed of the hard stone from Catlow Quarry, near 
Burnley. The chancel is,terminated by an octagonal apse, and has 
a roof formed of curved timber ribs ng. ry from corbels, and 


boarded over. Four white marble panels, 11 ft. high, are let into 
arched recesses between the windows of the a; and on them is 
engraved the Decalogue, Creed, and Lord’s yer, The roof 


is provided with Louvre ventilators, which oarry off all the 
products of combustion from the three handsome coronas 
and the brackets by which the nave and pale are 
lighted. On the south side, a small transept forms a 
private por ee having an arcade on each side, with serpentine 
columns and alabaster panels, on which inscriptions are engraved in 
memory of several members of the founder's family who are interred 
in a vault adjoining the church. The air-chambers above the per 
forated ceiling, and the open ventilators at each end, will ensure a 
good supply of fresh air; while the warming apparatus, which 
occupies the basemont of the tower, is on the same system as that 
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SOLDIERS OF THE FORBIGN LEGION, 
many members of the congregation. The tower itself is placed | tain a peal of bella and clockface. The lower story, opening on two 
at the north-east corner, and is 20 ft. square at the base, while | sides into the church, is devoted to the organ. Perhaps the greatest 


used in the Manchester Assize Courts, The chancel is laid with | 
encaustic tiles, and the ps are covered with kamptulicon—an | 
admirable arrangement in a district where clogs are worn by so | the height to the cross at the top is 150ft. It is intended to con- | peculiarity of the church is the baptistery, provided for the immersion 


NATIVE TROOPS, 
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ults (when required), which 
—_ f the middle of the 
chancel, near the vestry, and is 
descended by five steps—the 
whole being covered by orna- 
mental gratings laid level with 
the floor. Altogether, the build- 
ing is highly creditable to all 
those who have taken pes in 
its erection, and the pleasure 
expressed on all sides on the 
occasion of its consecration by 
the Bishop of Manchester was 
but a grateful expression of the 
thanks of the people of Bacup 
to the munificent founder of a 
building so much needed for 


public worship. 


“THE ROADSIDE INN” 
AT THE LYCEUM. 

Ir is now about thirty years 
since “Robert Macaire” was 
the rage in Paris. The cele- 
brated actor Frederic Lemaitre 
created” the part. The story 
goes that on the first night of 
the production of “ L’Auberge 
des Adrets” the author was 
confined to his bed, and received 
expresses from the theatre as to 
the success of the piece. “The 
audience are laughing des- 
perately,” reported one of the 
messengers, “Laughing?” said 
the author. “Ah, ay! at M. 
——;” naming the actor who 
mated Jacques Strop. “No, 
ir; at M. Lemaitre!” This 
puzzled the author, who had in- 
tended Macaire to be the ordi- 
nary robber and villain of melo- 
drama, He did not know that 
“Brederic” had _ on his 
head a singular hat at a very 
rakish Bsc ago depressed one 
eyebrow and elevate the other; 
had thrust his chin deep into 
the recesses of a voluzainous 
cravat, and engrafted on the 
swagger of the militaire the 
oily urbanity of the charlatan. 
A commonplace melodrama 
became a furore, and Robert 
Macaire became a “type.” 
Robert Macaire hats, Robert 
Macaire coats, and Robert 
Macaire umbrellas were the 
fashion. At the restaurants 
consumers demanded vol-au- 
vents & la Robert Macaire, and 
pieds de mouton i la Jacques 
Strop. Hundreds of Robert 
Macaires appearei at every 
masquerade, and no shop- 
pre Sy or lady’s boudoir was 
complete without his effigy. 
Even—crowning compliment in 
Paris—-a popular dance was 
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christened after the illustrious 
pickpocket, The famous stu- 
dents’ song goes :— 

La vie d'un ¢tudiant 

Est d’aller & la chaumitre, 

Pour danser le cancan, 

Et le Robert Macaire. 

Of one particular caricature, 
the neatest of a long series, 
mention may be made. Robert 
Macaire and his friend Jacques 
Strop had dined sumptuously at 
an expensive restaurant, and 
the garcon was waiting for the 
settlement of the bill. “My 
good fellow,” says Robert, mag 
nificently, “I find that I have 
unexpectedly left my purse at 
home, and my friend here, the 
Count Bertrandi di Bertrand, 
also unexpectedly, finds himself 
in the same position, Now, I 
will either give you shares in 
several flourishing philanthropic 
enterprises to the amount of 
your account, or my friend 
Bertrand will, in pledge for pay- 
ment, leave you his hat,” tt 
must be understood that 
Bertrand’s hat is in a state of 
shabbiness that would render it 
unfit to surmount a decent 
Scarecrow. Says the waiter, ‘“ / 
prefer the hat of Monsieur !” 

Quick, active, alert, agile. un- 
scrupulous, polite, vivacious, 
talkative, luxurious, and with 
an equally strong sense of ex- 
ternal beauty as of absurdity, 
Robert Macaire admirably typi- 
fied the vagabond Frenchman, 
Half convict, half ancien; bon 
diable, and a good comrade, he 
would gracefully share his last 
pinch of snuff with the man 
whose throat he intended to cut 
as soon as he turned his back to 
sneeze, 

Of the new adaptation of 
“L’Anuberge des Adreta,” and 
of the different reading of the 
criminal hero adopted by Mr. 
Fechter, full mention has 
already been made in these 
columns, Our Artist has chosen 
for the subject of his Illustra- 
tion the dénouement of the 
drama, Robert Macaire has 
avowed his guilt, and is en- 
deavouring to escape by the 
staircase. The sergeant of 
gendarmes gives the order to 
fire, and Macaire receives the 
fatal bullet in his breast, in the 
sight of the wife he has so long 
abandoned and of the son he 
has but that moment discovered. 
His terrified accomplice, Jacques 
Strop, is also an unwilling wit- 
ness of his death. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 248. 
SIR JOHN WALSH. 

Every now and then there arises to speak upon an important 
subject a member of whom the outside world knows but little, and, 
for a time, languidly desires to know more. Sir John Benn Walsh 

a man of this sort ; and in many a railway-carriage, and at many 
a breakfast-table, during the last week, we can fancy that the 
question has been asked, ‘‘ Who is Sir John Walsh?” Well, as we 
have nothing better to do, we may as well answer this question, 
and, further, say something of the honourable Baronet’s position in 
the house, mode of speaking, <c. Sir John Walsh, then, is the 
member for Radnorshire, in South Wales, of which county he is also 
the Lord Lieutenant. He has property in Radnorshire, though he 
does not reside there. He is a native of Berkshire, and lives at 
Warfield Park, in that county. Sir John’s father, the first Baronet, 
was named Benn ; he took the arms and name of Walsh, in com- 
pliance with the will of his maternal uncle, for a consideration. The 
present Sir John is ang Aeeryoe as the phrase is; for he 
married a daughter of the Earl of Stamford, and his son, Captain 
Wi has married a daughter of the Duke of Beaufort, Thus 
much of his family history, Sir John first entered Parliament 
in 1830, through the now extinct borough of Sudbury — that 
notable place, more famous in the annals of corruption 
than any other borough, living or dead. Sir John sat for 
Sudbury until 1835; but, at the general election in that 

ear, he left his first love and stood for Radnorshire—-and failed. 

1837 he contested Poole, without success ; and in 1839 he solicited 
the affections of his old flame, Sudbury, and was accepted; but 
the union did not last long, for in 1840 Sir John suddenly divorced 
himself from Sudbury, and again tried for Radnorshire, this 
time with success; and the union then formed has never been dis- 
solved. It was threatened in 1841, when a Lord Harley appeared 
in the field; but Sir John defeated this ambitious young Lord by 
two to one. Sir John ranksin the House as a Liberal-Conservative ; 
and, in token of his hybrid politics, sits below the gangway, on the 
front bench of the Opposition side, in curious propinquity to 
Mr. Roebuck, and Dr. Brady, and Lord Robert Cecil—who, by-the- 
ray: is by no means a liberal Conservative, though he sits here. 

eed, this can hardly be called the Liberal-Conservative bench ; it is 
rather the resort of Independent members—that is, members whom 
nobody can depend upon. Sir John once said of Lord Palmerston that 
“ he had the head of a statesman and the heart of an Englishman ;” 
and not wently the honourable Baronet supports the noble 
Lord ; but in the great fight of July, 1864, he went with the Oppo- 
sition. Sir John’s speaking is of the dead-level sort. He seldom 
sinks below the average—the datum line, as a railway man would 
call it—and never rises above it. Members will not come down to 
listen to Sir John, but, if present, they generally award him a deco- 
rous though somewhat languid attention. On Friday week, when 
Sir John brought forward his motion for the production of papers 
relating to the abrogation of certain treaties between England and 
the United States, time and circumstance favoured him. Fresh 
from the country, members were disposed to listen to anybody. 
The subject, too, was important, and all were anxious that some ex- 
planation should be elicited from the Prime Minister. Moreover, 
dinner-time was yet a full hour ahead when the hon. Baronet rose, 
Sir John took advan‘ of these favourable circumstances, and tried 
to be unusually forcible; but, alas! force is not one of his gifts, 
There are two kinds of force recognisable here, as in all elevated 
assemblies — force of ument and force of words, Cobden’s 
aero ¥ are mainly indebted for their effect to the first kind. 
hiteside owes most of his temporary success to the second, Sir 
John has neither force of eloquence nor strength of argument ; his 
oratory is loose and somewhat turgid ; and his reasoning is weak, 


PAM’S FIRST APPRARANCE THIS SEASON, 


On Friday night week Lord Palmerston delivered his first speech. 
It was in answer to Sir John Walsh, and, though we profess not to be 
enthusiastic admirers of the policy of the noble Lord, we confess 
that it was | a rey te see him rise so fresh and unchanged, 
The weight of eighty years lies upon that frame, and still it is erect, 
Thousands of speeches has he made here or elsewhere, and still his 
voice is clear and strong as ever. For half a century and more has 
he held office, with all its labours, perplexities, and cares ; and his 
intellect is as active, and unclouded, and keen as it was when he 
was young. His — in answer to Sir John Walsh was a master- 

iece in its way. Sir John evidently wanted a debate. For half an 

ur Or more he had been sedulously attempting to blow up a flame, 
and, if Lord Palmerston had but ‘seconded rh effort with a few 
injudicious rr of breath, we might have had a widespread con- 
flagration of talk. But the noble Lord saw no wisdom nor safety in 
this, but, on the contrary, folly and danger ; and it was beautiful to 
note how adroitly and with what success he threw the wet blanket 
over the sputtering, threatening embers, The secretary of the 
American bassy was in the gallery, and must have seen the 
discomfiture of Sir John with great delight. 


A PUZZLE EXPLAINED, 

Most of the strangers in the gallery must have been sadly puzzled 
by what they saw immediately after Lord Palmerston had finished 
his speech. Mr, § rose, muttered something, and then sidled 
out of his chair. Palmerston then gt up and moved that Mr. 
Dodson do take the chair. Whereupon Mr. son, who stood in 
readiness close by Lord Palmerston, promptly glided into a chair at 
the back of the table, the Liberal members cheering him loudly. 
Mr. Dodson then immediately rose, said something, which, bein; 
smothered by the cheering, was quite inaudible in the gallery, an 
immediately glided out of his seat, and Mr. Speaker sidled back 


into his, Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and muttered 
something ; and — Mr, Speaker vacated his seat and Mr. Dodson 
resumed and Mr. Gladatone began to make a speech, and then 


most of the members left the house. Here, then, was a curious pan- 
tomimic performance. What could it all mean? To stran 
ignorant of the ways of the House, it seemed as if Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. § , and Mr. Dodson were playing at bo-peep or 
hide-and-seek, or were rushing about to keep themselves warm that 
cold night, and that the House was cheering them on, But, 
in truth, the House was transacting a very important piece 
of pusiness—was electing a member to a very important 
with onerous duties and a handsome salary thereto 
ati . When Lord Palmerston sat down, Mr. Speaker 
rose and put the question before the House—to wit, “That 1 do 
now leave the chair” (in order that the House do resolve itself 
into Committee of Supply) ; and, having declared that the motion 
was carried, he left the chair, and the House was then in Committee, 
But, Mr, Massey having resigned, the Committee had no chairman, 
and the time had come when one must be elected. Lord Palmerston 
then rose and proposed that Mr, Dodson dotakethe chair. This motion 
required no seconder, and did not need to be formally put; and, 
as there was no opposition, Mr. Dodson took the chair, at became, 
ipso facto, “ the chairman of Committees of the whole House” during 
this Parliament. If anyone had cbjected to the appointment of 
Mr. Dodson, and proposed somebody else, Mr. §) would have 
returned to bis seat and the election would have been decided, as all 
other questions are, by a division, And here we may inform our 
readers that, constitutionally, Mr. Dodson was only elected for that 
occasion. Itiscompetent for any member, whenever the House goes into 
Committee, to +4 that some other member shall take the chair. 
Custom, however, long since ruled that a Chairman once elected 
shall continue to hold the office, if he be so minded, until the end 
of the Parliament, unless indeed he should prove to be incompetent, 
or otherwise objectionable, Mr. Dodson is, then, now the permanent 
Chairman of the Committees of the whole House, with a salary of 
£1500 a year. The Government men cheered Mr. Dodson when he 
sidled into his seat, because at one time an opposition was expected, 
** But why did he leave the chair immediately?” I think I hear 
some say. Well, he did all that was to be done, for, though 
few could hear him, he put the formal question which is always 
oa at the beginning of a Session when the House first goes into 
ittee of Supply— viz, “That Supply be granted to her 
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Majesty ;” and that having been carried, he p 
anution:. “That I do report progress, an ask ive 
sit again,” and then retired. And Mr. Speaker returned. er 
Mr. Dodson soon had to be in his place again, for Mr. Gladstone " 
to move the introduction of a banking bill, dealing with — i = 
all bills of this sort must be introduced in Committee. is, -| 
is the explanation of that curious scene which, to strangers, seem! 
little better than a farce. All was orderly enough, when ic comes 
to be understood. “But it seems that Mr. Dodson holds his appoint- 
ment,” some may object, “by a frail tenure, if at any time some 


take the chair.” And 
member may move that some other person do an te athonial te 


ut the further 


in theory this is so; but practically it is not Hh 
. to do an unusual, and, consequently, 
an offe i vthing. are va wie know the House and its ways 


an offensive, thing. 


i i from 
are aware that there is nothing that members are so averse iron 
doing as “unusual things.” In theory, the office of chairman is 
temporary ; but by custom, the office is permanent. 

WHAT IS A CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES? 


The duties of this office are now most onerous, The arp 
of Committees is the hardest-worked officer of the House. When 
scarcely ever leave the House safely whilst it is in Session. At am 
the House sits in the morning, he is sure to be wanted; and o Ww 
he may be seen sitting in hia chair far into the small hours, P. e 
have more than once or twice known him in the chair soon after 
twelve at noon, continue in it till four; again take it soon after o 
stop there till past et iy ; money nt oe and = 
finally leave it till daylight peeped throug’ e win . id 
over, "he has other ta ae more difficult duties to perform 
behind the scenes. All those 5.5 private bills, of which we have 
heard so much, must be examined by him. He is also Chairman of 
the Referees, a new tribunal, the duties of which we need not stop 
to describe. And, lastly, if Mr. Speaker’s health should fail, the 
Chairman of Committees must act as deputy Speaker. Verily, then, 
Mr. Dodson has no sinecure. Let us hope that his constitution and 
power to work may prove sufficient to meet these weighty ‘abours. 

POWER OF PARLIAMENT, 


Some le still hold the doctrine that a sharp line can be drawn 
netiwoeh the dallas of the Executive and those of Parliament, and 
that Parliament cannot, or at least coe not, except in rare cases, 
to interfere with the execution of the laws of the realm. But this 
doctrine has not been held by the best writers on the Constitution. 
Sir Edward Coke says that “the power of Parliament is so trans- 
cendent that it cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, 
within bounds.” Blackstone says Parliament is “ omnipotent. 
Delolme tell us that “‘ Parliament can do —— that is not impos- 
sible. Hence, it cannot make a woman a man and 4 Man a woman ; 
and Canning, “The House of Commons is a council of control ; but 
it is likewise a council of advice, and I think the man ill-read, not 
in your Journals, but in your Constitution, who should say that 
any case of such transcendent importance could exist in which it 
would not be competent for the Legislature, by the timely inter- 

ition of advice, to prevent. the necessity of control.” It 1s clear, 
then, that the length to which Parliament may go in interfering 
with the Executive is only a question of rage pre mstitutionally, 
its power in this direction is not limited. Mr. Lawson and Mr. Bright, 
then, in questioning Sir George Grey touching the convict 
Polizzioni, under sentence of death, certainly did not “ transcend 
the power ” of Parliament. 


Jmpertal jOarliament. 


scapes. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
The Lord Chamberlain brought down her Majesty's answer to the Address 
of their Lordship's House in reply to the Speech from the Throne, The other 
business was of no public interest, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REFORM, 

Mr. BAINES named the 21st inst. as the day on which he should move his 

annual bill for the extension of the franchise. 
TRANSPORTATION 'TO AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. CARDWELL said it was intended to discontinue transportation to the 
Australian colonies within the space of three years. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES, 

Sir J, WALSH asked for information relative to the circumstances which 
have led to the notice given by the Government of the United States of 
North America to terminate the convention under which England and the 
United States mutually engaged not to fit out naval armaments upon the 
Canadian lakes; also respecting the abrogation of the treaty of commerce 
between the provinces of British North America and the United States by 
the late Lord Elgin; and moved for the papers and correspondence con- 
nected with these subjects. He said he looked upon the notice to ter- 
minate these treaties as tantamount almost to « declaration of war. 

Lord PALMERSTON declined to go into a discussion on our relations with 
the United States, The Government had given the House ali the papers in 
its possession on the subject of these treaties. In November last the 
Washington Government had given her Majesty’s Government notice, as it 
had a right to do, of the intention to put an end to the treaty as to the 
armed force on the lakes. The arrangement had been merely temporary in 
its nature, and its abrogation was not to be considered a final decision. It 
might be renewed at any future time. He did not think, therefore, that 
the abrogation of the treaty could be looked upon as an act of hostility to 
this country. It could not be denied that things had taken place upon the 
lakes of which the United States had a right to complain, and if the 
measures they proposed to have recourse to would their people and 
their commerce, they were perfectly justified in having recourse to such 
measures. As to the reciprocity treaty, the notice respecting it could not be 
given until the 15th of March. When the communication was received it 
wouid be seen what were the grounds upon which the United States Govern- 
ment based the proceeding. He entreated the House not to assume the 
existence of hostile intentions on the part of the United States, which he 
trusted did not exist. 

The motion for papers was then withdrawn. 

SUPPLY--CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE, 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, when Lord PALMERSTON 
moved that Mr. Dodson take the chair.—The motion was agreed to without 
discussion,—Mr, Dodson took the chair, and the House resumed. 

BANKS OF ISSUE, 

In Committee of the House, the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved 
two resolutions upon which to found a bill in respect of notes of issue, Under 
the Act of 1844 banks in England and Wales having the right to issue notes 
were subjected to certain ‘They were prohibited from opening a 
regular establishment or issuing notes in London, and there were other sastele- 
tions in the number of partners ina private bank. They were also liable to the 
intervention of Parliament atany moment when it thought fit to terminate the 
power of issue, and they could not transfer the right of issue to others. Some 
of the banks—particularly the National Provincial Bank—had applied for a 
modification of these restrictions, and hence the bill. It proposed that 
banks acting under its provisions should take a lease of issue for a given 
number of years, with the proviso that, in case Parliament should see fit to 
withdraw that right of issue within the term of years fixed, it would only 
be withdrawn upon the payment of compensation upon the loss sustained by 
the withdrawal. The bank would likewise obtain power to purchase the 
issues of other banks ; and, finally, in consequence of these reliefs, the banks 
would be required to undertake to pay to the State, in lieu of the sam which 
they now pay as compensation for stamps upon their notes payable on 
demand, and for their license duty, the sum of £2 5s, per cent upon the 
smount of their issues, to be ascertained from time to time. 

The resolutions were agreed to, 

CONCENTRATION OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE, 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved for leave to bring in a bill to provide 
for the concentration of the courts of justice. He pointed out the disad- 
vantages of the present arrangement of the law courts, and said the site pro- 
posed was between Chancerj-lane and Clement's Inn, and ran into the 
Strand, near Holywell-street. The total estimated cost was £1,500,000, of 
which £750,000 would be for the purchase of the site and £750,000 for 
building. To pay this it was proposed to take £900,000 from a fund in 
Chancery, called “ Fund B;" the Government would take upon itself the 
payment of £200,000; and the Treasury would advance £400,000, to be 
repaid in fifty years, with 3} per ceut interest. He entered at length into 
| the financial part of the question, to show that it was just. 

Leave was given to introduce the bill, 

Mr, CowPER moved for leave to bring in a bill to acquire the site for the | 
proposed law courts. Leave was given. | 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Lord Houghton moved for a return of the number of unions and parishes 


10, 


13, 


tha ailed themselves of the new Act for the relief of the casual 
eis anetropelia, and of the expenditure under the Act. The motion wag 
agreed to. mee 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

QUALIFICATION. 7Gn rte ates 

Mr. Hadfield moved .the second g of the Qualification for Oftce 
Abolition Bill, which he proposed to refer to a Select Committee. : 

‘After a few remarks by Mr. Newdegate, the bill was read a second time 
and referred to a Select Committee. 

NEW BILLS, canes sis 

Sir G. Grey obtained leave to introduce a consolidate and amend 
the law velauing to prisons, He proposed to consolidate as well as to amend 
the existing law as regarded the construction of prisons, the appointment 
of prison officers, and the treatment of prisoners. He gave a general outline 
of the provisions of the bill, especially as to the last-mentioned head—priso, 
discipline, the definition ba — — an improved code of prison rules, 
the dietary of prisoners, and other poin' 

Sir H. Cairns obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the Endowment 
and Augmentation of Small Benefices (Ireland) Act, 1860; Sir K. Peel, a bil 
for the protection of inventions and designs exhibited at the Dublin Inter. 
national ;Exhibition for the year 1865; and Mr. Ayrton, a bill to facilitate 
the raising of money by debentures on the security of land. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY lt. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor stated the results of the working of the Act for 
the sale and augmentation of the small livings in his patronage. Altogether, 
he said, sixty-tbree had been sold for the sum of £113,129, of which sum 
£10,520 was available for disposal, under his control. He had appropriated 
it upon condition that equivalent amounts were raised from other sources, 
£2400 to eight small livings, £500 for the erection of parsonages, and had 
promised conditionally £5000, leaving a balance of £2030, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
RAILWAYS, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in reply to Mr. Roebuck, said it 
was the intention of the Government to advise the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire inte the costs of conveyance upon railways and the 
charges made by railways on the public. It was not intended to enter into 
any question of policy which might commit Parliament to legislation. He 
hoped to be able to lay the terms of the Commission on the table in a few 
days. In reply to Mr. Scully, the right hon. gentleman said it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce a bill this Session for acting upon 
the measure of 1844 as to the purchase of railways. His attention had been 
directed by the hon. gentleman (Mr. Scully) to the expediency of purchasing 
the Irish railways, and he was prepared to say that they formed a case of 
themselves ; but for the Government to express an opinion on the subject 
now would be premature, 


BRITISH KAFFRARIA, 

Mr. CARDWELL stated, in answer to Mr, A. Mills, that a bill would shortly 
be introduced by the Government for the annexation of British Kaffraria to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

CLOSING OF PUBLIC-HOUSES ACT. 

Mr. Cox obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the Public-house Closing 
Act of last year, which, by shutting up public and refreshment houses at one 
o'clock in the morning, had operated most oppressively on persons coming to 
the London markets from the country, compositors engaged on the morning 
papers, and other industrial classes of the population, and had almost ruined 
many publicans and others in the metropolis. He proposed to remedy the 
evil by giving the Chief Commissioner of Police and other constituted 
authorities the power of granting licenses in certain cases, and on special 
occasions, to keep public and refreshment houses open after that hour. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY li, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURES BILL. 

Lord NAAS moved the second reading of the Mortgage Debentures Bill, 
Tle described the measure as being the result of inquiries instituted by the 
House of Lords. 1t proposed to allow companies to advance money on real 
estate and to issue debentures to a certain extent on the mortgages, He 
explained at great length the provisions of the bill, and concluded by expreas. 
ing his willingness that the measure should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Sir G. GREY assented to the second reading on the understanding that the 
bill should be referred to a Select Committee, and that when it came back the 
House should not be regarded as pledged to support its principles, 

After some remarks by Mr. Henley, Mr. Scully and a few words from Mr. 
Ayrton, the bill was read a second time and referred to a Select Committee, 
as were also the Land Debentures (Ireland) Bill of Mr, Scully, and the Land 
Debentures Bill of Mr. Ayrton. 

AFFIRMATIONS, 

Mr. E. CRAUFURD obtained leave to bringin a bill to allow affirmations or 

declarations to be made instead of oaths in all civiland criminal proceedings, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE POOK RATES, 

Lord RAVENSWORTH presented a petition from Hammersmith com- 
plaining of the gross inequality of the poor rates in the metropolitan and 
suburban districts, and asked if her Majesty s Government contemplated any 
measures of relief to the suburban districts in the promised bill for the 
amendment of the poor law ? 

Earl GRANVILLE said that, although her Majesty’s Government intended 
to introduce a bill to carry out certain of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of last Session, they did not propose to 
legislate specially for the metropolis. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CHINA. 

Colonel SYKES asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Order in Council of March 1, 1864, had been enforced and all 
British subjects withdrawn from the service of the Emperor of China and 
that of provincial mandarins. 

Mr. LAYARD said the permission for persons in her Majesty’s service to 
enter that of the Emperor of China had been withdrawn, but that if other 
of her Majesty's subjects chose to take service they must do so at their peril. 

COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING BILL. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved the second reading of this bill. 
A brief discussion followed, after which the bill was read a second time, 
NEW BILLS, 

Mr. WHITESIDE obtained leave to introduce a bill to alter the constitution 

and amend the practice and course of proceeding in the Court of Chancery 


in Ireland. 
emg - to bring in a bill to B orang for the annexa- 
lon: 


Mr, CARDWELL was 
tion of the territory of British Kaffraria to the Cape 5 

& bill to declare 
of juries 


16, 


Sir COLEMAN O'LOGHLEN also obtained leave to bring 
and amend the law in relation to the keeping together and 
in criminal cases, is : 


THE RIVER THAMES at Hammersmith, Putney, and Mortlake 
frozen over on Wednesday morning, the ice in many + Bo being nearly poo 
inches in thickness ; and at Taplow and Maidenhead, &c., skating was general 
on the river, The Royal Surrey and Regent's Canals were also frozen over, 
and the traffic was consequently suspended. , 

THE PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.—On Monday there 
anaccount of the gross public income and expenditure of the United Kine. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in 1864, The total revenue in the year 

the 3ist of December last was £70,125,374 15a, 1d. The total 
ordinary expenditure was £67,163,404 183. 4d, But £720,000 was devoted in 
addition to fortifications; so that the net excess of income over the whole 
expenditure of the year is reduced to £2,241,969 168, 9d. The balances in the 
Exchequer on the 31st of December, including £100,000 of the money raised 
for fortifications, amounted to £6,550,922 14s, 6d, 

TRIAL OF A LARGE LirkE-BOAT.—The largest gelf- % 
built in this country for the National Lite-bost Institue oe ee 

, on Tuesday last, in the Regent's Canal Dock, Limehouse, in the pre- 
sence of some officers of the Navy and Army and many other persons, The 
life-boat, which is 40ft. long, was capsized by means of some tackling 
attached to a hydraulic crane, ‘She immediately self-righted, and the 
water she brought back with her was self-ejected in half amiaute’ Variong 
other experiments were subsequently made with the boat, and all pro- 
duced an equally satisfactory result. The boat is called the Van Kook ie 
E. W. Cooke, Esq., R.A.,F.R.S., the distinguished marine artist, who, in- 
cluding his own liberal contribution of £200, has collected nearly ‘the whole 
-_ of Lerten Peeper . oe She is to be stationed at North Deal, 

in the neig! rhood of the win Sands, and ‘ednesd: 
for her station, in charge of coie of her crew, nn eee an ~. 

AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCESS. — Princess Radziwi death 
the prison for debt at Vienna has been recently Ko Mn was - 
daughter of an hotelkeeper of that city. Prince Radziwill was steying at an 
hotel in that city in 1846, when he fell dangerously ill, and was so charmed 
with the kind attention paid him by the landlord's Gaughter that soon after 
his recovery he married her. The happiness of the new-married couple was 
not of long duration, for the Prince died some years after in a madhouse. 
leaving three children and numerous debts, for which the Princess made her: 
self responsible. As her only income was a pension of 14,000 florins, it was 
impossible for her properly to bring up her children, and ut the savae thne 
pay debts amounting to 150,000 florins, Having been arrested by her 
creditors, she fel! ill from grief, and died at the age of forty-uie peers? 1h 
two sons are pupils in the Imperial Theresianum at Vienna and her 
daughter is married to a wealthy landowner in Galicia, 2 
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THE PERILS OF THE RAIL. 

ANOTHER outrage in a railway carriage! An apparently 
respectable young woman jumped out of acarriage on the North 
Kent line the other day, and alleged as her reason for doing so 
that she had been grossly insulted by a male fellow-passenger. 
As the train in which the occurrence took place passed on, no 
opportunity was afforded of testing the truth of the girl’s 
statement ; but there can be only three explanations of her 
conduct—namely, that she was mad, that she was intoxicated, 
or that she spoke the truth. Of the first there is no insinua- 
tion ; the second she denies, and her denial seems to have been 
accepted by the authorities ; so we are driven to conclude that 
the third is the true explanation, for it is not to be sup- 
posed that this young woman would have incurred the 
risk of mutilation and perhaps death without adequate 
reasons, Outrages in railway carriages are becoming so 
frequent that timid persons, especially females, will soon be 
deterred from travelling by rail altogether. When to this is 
added the increasing danger from accidents on railways, and 
remembering how little is being done by directors to guard 
against either class of dangers, locomotion by this means will 
speedily become next to impossible, 

It is probable that in some instances so-called outrages in 
railway carriages arise from over-sensitiveness on the part of 
ladies, who misconstrue trivial acts or accidental occurrences 
into designed insults, It is probable also—we may even say 
it is certain—that females of questionable character trump up 
charges of this kind for sinister purposes, But, making all 
allowances for events of these kinds, the fact remains 
that there is danger for both men and women in travelling 
alone by railway ; and it follows, of course, that 
the managers of our railway system are bound to provide, as 
far as possible, remedies for both descriptions of danger to 
which their customers are now liable. But hitherto they 
have really done little or nothing to avert these mischiefs, On 
some lines—but only on some—-special carriages are set apart 
for ladies travelling without male protectors ; but very slight 
pains, if any, are taken to make lady passengers aware of the 
fact, even on those lines where the arrangement is adopted. 
Such carriages should be run with all trains and for all 
classes of passengers; they should be indicated by plain 
and legible inscriptions; and it should be the duty 
of railway officials to make solitary females aware 
that they can avail themselves of such accommodation, 
That is one obvious remedy, Another is to carry still further 
the plan recently adopted on one or two lines of making an 
aperture between one compartment of a carriage and another, 
which, so far as it goes, is a step in the right direction ; but, 
instead of merely fitting in a small glazed window, it would be 
better to throw open entirely the upper portion of each 
first and second class carriage, as is done at present with 
third-class carriages, The whole of the passengers in each 
vehicle would thus be under the eyes of each other, and out- 
rages could scarcely be perpetrated. The objection that this 
would destroy the privacy of passengers is entitled to very 
little weight, because a few carriages could be kept as at 
present arranged for the use of those who wished to be ex- 
clusive and were willing to pay for a compartment to them- 
selves, Besides, there would really be no greater violation of 
privacy in the occupants of a whole carriage overlooking each 
other than in those of a single compartment doing so, while 
the sense of security would far more than overbalance any 
fancied inconvenience arising from the arrangement we have 
proposed, which, moreover, has the further advantage of 
occasioning comparatively very little expense to the com- 
panies, 

The danger on railways from accidents—which are steadily, 
and of late startlingly, increasing in frequency—almost 
invariably arises from defective arrangements or incompetent 
or overworked servants, and can therefore be remedied by 
making both more efficient, This would, undoubtedly, 
involve some outlay ; but this railway companies are bound to 
incur. They have now in their hands, as her Majesty recently 
told them, a monopoly of the means of transit; and it is 
their duty, as it undoubtedly is their true interest, to make 
transit as safe, as punctual, and as convenient as possible, 
The public have a right to this assurance at their hands, 
and should be content with nothing less, The development of 
railway traffic has been enormously in excess of the calculations 
of even the most sanguine ; and where one set of rails each way 
is insufficient for the proper accomplishment of the work, as in 
many instances it confessedly is, then double sets should be 
laid down, In the case of existing lines, to do this wonld no 
doubt involve very considerable outlay ; but increased returns, 
and the relief which it would afford from destruction of plant 
and compensation for injuries by accidents, would probably in 


importance than dividends, and must not be sacrificed in 
order to secure them. In the construction of new lines, pro- 
vision could easily be made for the laying down of extra sets 
of rails as occasion and the state of the traflic should require. 

We trust that the Commission about to be issued by Govern- 
ment to inquire into the working of railways wiil not fail to 
give these points a full measure of attention, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE KING OF THE BELGIANS is again reported to be seriously ill. 

THE DUKE DE PENTHIEVRE, son of Prince de Joinville, has recently 
left Lisbon for Brazil, as a volunteer officer in the Portuguese squadron, 

ViscouNT AMBERLEY has agreed to visit Leeds, with a view of becoming 
a candidate for the representation of the borough in the next Parliament, 

THE RAJAH MOOTEE SINGH has got into difficulties in consequence of his 
having cut off the tongues of some women in his territories whom he regarded 
as witches, 

Mr. Hurt, the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, will immediately 
proceed to Vienna, to negotiate with the Austrian Government the terms of 
& commercial treaty. 

THE MARRIAGE of Mr, Francis Paget with Miss Higgins, granddaughter 
of Lord and Lady Chelmsford, is fixed to take place on the 22nd inst. 

+ a SiR HENRY ByAM MARTIN, K.O.B., died at Genoa on the 
9th inet. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN died on Wednesday morning at eight o’clock, at his 
residence, in York-place, Baker-street. He was in his sixty-third year. He 
has been in very precarious health for some time past. 

GENERAL GARIBALDI has written to a gentleman in Liverpool stating 
that he will not be able to visit England this year. ’ 

CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN is going out to Bombay to manage the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

‘ cr ha ENT DOCK AND BASIN is to be constructed at Haulbowline, 
fork. 

Born Houses OF CONVOCATION met on Tuesday. The increase in the 
episcopate was the principal subject of discussion in the Upper House, and 
the Burial Service in the Lower. 

THE THAMES YACHT CLUB is about to remove to the house in George- 
street, Hanover-square, which was for so many years occupied by the late 
Lord Lyndhurst. 

THE COMMAND-IN-CHIEF AT MADRAS, vacant by Sir Hope Grant's 
appointment to be Quarteriaster-General of the Army, will be filled by 
Dinan Gian Sir John Gaspard Le Marchant, lately Governor of 

ta. 

THE PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE AT OXFORD has been 
abandoned, and the intended site will probably be purchased by the University 
for other purposes. 

PARLIAMENT’ opened this Session with fifty Peers and 151 members of the 
House of Commons directors of railway companies. 

A NATIONAL EXHIBITION of the products of nature, industry, and art is 
to be held at the city of Caraccas, in Venezuela, on the 19th of April next. 

WILLIAM RAMSAY, for more than thirty years Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow, died at San Remo, near Mentone, on Sunday 
morning, soon after entering his sixtieth year. 

Mr. CHARLES DICKENS is preparing to issue a people's edition of his 
works. The volumes will be printed on good paper, and published once a 
month, at 23, each, A frontispiece will adorn each volume. 

In A COAL. PIT NEAR DUDLEY a mass of coal fell from the face of the 
— _ the mean were at work, and six of them were crushed to death 
under it. 

A YOUNG LADY was told by a married female friend that she had better 
precipitate herself off the Niagara Falls into the basin beneath than marry. 
the young lady replied, “1 would, if I thought I could fiud a husband at 
the bottom.” 

UPWARDS OF 52,500 COPIES OF THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS’ PAMPHLET 
in defence of the Pope's encyclical letter were disposed of in less than a 
fortnight, producing about 78,750f,, the profits of which are to be devoted to 
charitable purposes, 

MR. JOUN CHEETHAM (Liberal) has been returned without opposition for 
Salford ; Mr. Williams (Conservative) by a majority, for Truro; and Mr. N. 
D. Murphy, without opposition, for Cork. 

Two TORIES, one a town councillor and the other an agent of the party, 
have been fined 40s, and costs each,in the County Court at Leeds, for 
bribery at the last municipal election. They will also be disfranchised for 
six years. 

THE PICTURE BY EUGENE DALACROLX, of “ The Murder of the Bishop 
of Liége,”’ founded on the scene so powerfully described in Scott's ‘* Quentin 
Durward,” was sold on Saturday, at the auction-room in the Rue Drouot, 
Paris, for 35,000f, 

RECENT EXPLORATIONS show that the Mexican empire contains a rich 
mine of coal, This important discovery has been made at Itolnca, about 
pom miles from Mexico, and the coal is reported to be of excellent 
quality. 

THRER THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED BARRELS OF GUNPOWDER have, 
within the last few days, been added to the powder stored in the Government 
magazines at Marchwood, Additional troops have been added to the guard 
there, for extra security. 

CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, Professor of Exglish Literature in the 
Imperial Alexander Lyceum, in the Russian capital, has been appointed, 
from among fourteen candidates, to the chair of English Lector in the 
University of St. Petersburg, rendered vacant by the death of Mr. T. B. 
Shaw, M.A. 

Victor TOWNLEY, the murderer of Miss Goodwin, destroyed himself, on 
Sunday last, by jumping over the staircase railings in Pentonville Prison, on 
his return from chapel. Townley received a concussion of the brain, and 
died unconscious at eight o'clock the same evening. 

A YOUNG BEARDLESS ENGLISH GIANT is said to be walking about the 
streets of Paris, and whom the Parisians allege—of course, untruly—to be 
nine feet high. His object in showing his proportions is said to be that of 
obtaining the post of drum-major in a French regiment. 

A RESERVOIR BuRST near Wolverhampton last week, from the water 
having been swollen by the late thaw. The adjacent fields were flooded to 
some depth, a great number of cattle and sheep were swept away, and much 
destruction of other property was caused. 

Tuk CONFEDERATE IRONCLAD STONEWALL (formerly the Olinde), 
which recently left France, has put into Corunna, leaky, She is very heavily 
armed, having four guns, none of which are less than 200-pounders. Her 
iron plates are four inches in thickness, Among her crew are a number of 
the Alabama's men. 

AN EXPLOSION OF FIREDAMP took place on the 9th inst. at a coalpit at 
Denain, near the Belgian frontier, and it is reported that twenty-two dead 
bodies had been withdrawn from the mine, while as many others remained to 
be brought out. ‘The total number of deaths by the occurrence was not 
known, 

THE WORK OF PAINTING THE ROOF OF ELY CATHEDRAL, carried on 
by Mr. Gambier Parry from the place where Mr. L’Estrange left it unfinished 
at his death, is now completed, except so far as regards the removal of the 
scaffolding. This will take place in a few days, and the work be displayed to 
the public. 

A MAN NAMED KISELEVITH, formerly a soldier in the Russian army, has 
just been executed at Odessa for a number of atrocious crimes. During the 
last five years he had murdered twenty-two persons, and only recently pil- 
laged the residence of Droudrevitch, Councillor of State at Odessa, after 
having cruelly put te death that gentleman. 

THE PoRPOISE which was placed in the Zoological Gardens on Dec. 29 
was found dead in {ts salt-water pond on the morning of Wednesday, the 6th 
inst. Having apparently become quite comfortable in its new quarters, it 
suddenly declined its food on the preceding day. There is some reason to 
fear that it had got frozen in during a night of unusual severity. 

A COURT-MARTIAL UPON CAPTAIN CAMPBELL and the officers of H.M.S. 
Bombay, burned near Montevideo, has beer held at Portsmouth, and has re- 
sulted in the acquittal of the captain and his officers. The president, on 
returning Captain Campbell his sword, paid a high compliment to the con- 
duct of the whole ship's company on the sad occasion. 

M. GERHARD ROHLFS, the African traveller, has recently arrived at 
Malta, by way of Gadames and Tripoli, from a journey into the interior from 
Morocco, across the Atlas Range, as far as Insalah. He left Malta on the 
2nd inst., by the Syria, for Marseilles, on return to Germany, to consult as to 
another journey over the same tract. 

THE ADMIRALTY can get what are called sailors as many as they want ; 
but the men are not seamen, and very often of no good character. So there 
ia a notification that all petty officers amd seamen whose conduct has been 
unexceptionable may, on rejoining the service within a year after their dis- 
charge, resume the good-conduct badges they formerly wore. 

THERE is at present in the Hospital for Incurables in Naples an old 
woman who every day eats at least five portions of roast meat, seventy 
eggs, several loaves, and other food, of course including a good quantity of 
macaroni. When attempts are made to reduce her diet she raves like a mad 
woman. Professor Zamoglia has recently undertaken to cure the poor 
woman, but up to the present time her appetite remains unimpaired, 
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; VALENTINES. 

Ir is just twelve months since we gave in these columns as com- 
plete a history as our space would permit of the origin, rise, and 
progress of valentines ; and the 14tn of February in this present 
year has been, as far as we can learn, the occasion of no diminution 
of the old custom of sending tender missives on the anniversary of 
the death of that priest and martyr who, having been beaten, 
beheaded, and sainted, took the place in the calendar of the still 
more ancient Lupercalian festivals in honour of Pan and Juno, 

There is still the same enormous trade going on in the manu- 
facture and sale of those wonderful combinations of painting on 
velvet, artificial flowera, lacework, silk, looking-glass, perfumed 
paper, millinery, colour-printing, and roseate verses. 

“Valentines from a penny to five guineas” is still the announce- 
ment put forth by enterprising stationers, and crowds of wondering 
pedestrians still occupy the pavement in front of the windows 
which are filled with specimens of this interesting branch of the 
fine arts, Evenin remote back streets, where frowsy general-shops 
display in their windows a heterogeneous assortment of sticky 
sweetmeats, twine, blacking, firewood, Dutch cheese, fly-blown eggs, 
laces, antibilious pills, song-books, marbles, pegtops, beeswax, and 
“straw ” tobacco-pipes, valentines of the year 1825 occupy a space 
in vacant panes, and a maiden in a faded yellow gown, very short 
in the waist, and without crinoline, suffers herself to be led to a 
pea-green church by a ey who, in a blue high-collared coat 
and purple pantaloons, declares 

This is the morn of Valentine, 
and concludes, neatly and appropriately, with the question, 

Dearest maid, wilt thou be mine ? 
_ Itis to be regretted, however, that a greater attraction is exercised 
in these localities by those diabolical cartoons where ancient maiden 
ladies are impaled on tridents over a brisk fire; or doggerel allusions 
are made to the physical infirmities supposed to belong especially 
to certain trades and callings. These have happily no place in 
most of the recognised establishments patronised by youthful 
lovers ; but even there the latest novelty consists of heads printed 
in colours and attached to shadowy skeleton bodies, with accom- 
panying thorny verses, which might well rankle even in the most 
gentle breast. 

It is a wonderful annual event this Valentine episode, wonderful 
in the army of men, women, and children employed in the various 
departments of art necessary to complete even one handsome 
specimen—the painters, the cutters, the stampers, the tinters, the 
gummers, the folders, the makers-up of the full and beautiful 
picture, every detail of which has been cone og by a distinct and 
separate operation. Most wonderful of all are the poets and poetesses 
who compose the charming verses, and, perhaps (unless scribes are 
employed for this department, as we believe they are), write them 
in those exquisitely, even curly-tailed characters, with a “crow- 
quill” pen dipped in mauve-coloured ink. What delightful lite- 
rature it is, and what lovely sentiments are expressed in indifferent 
spelling! Surely, the increase of valentines through the indirect 
instrumentality of the penny post must have been a great blessing 
to the sentimental ladies and gentlemen who did the stanzas for 
those weedy old annuals which went out several years ago when 
valentines were comparatively few, 

We hold the opinion that the popularity of these poetical love- 
letters is mainly due to the facility with which tine may be made to 
rbyme with so many words in the English language; and, just as 
every new invention is adapted to increase the novelty of the tout 
ensemble, so new words brought into the language furnish a jingle. 

We have witnessed spun glass, photography, electrotyping, and 
the stereoscope brought to bear upon affairs of the heart; we have 
lived to see the words anodyne, aniline, and crinoline introduced into 
common language ; and who can tell what may not yet be done by 
human ingenuity by an adaptation of the magnesium light and Mr. 
Max Miiller’s theory of language ? 

At all events, the statistics of the General Post Office go to prove 
that Cupid must abolish the quiver for the letter-bag if he desires 
to remain the popular divinity on the 14th of February. Never 
throughout the year is there such an inordinate and universal desire 
to hear the postman’s knock, and never does the appearance of that 
useful functionary elicit a warmer welcome. Why don't the 
letter-carriers defer asking for Christmas-boxes till Valentine’s Day ? 
They would reap a rich harvest, for who could refuse them a 
shilling on the chance of receiving in return an envelope-full of 
ecstacy? Not the blooming young creature who would give her 
whole week's pocket-money to know who sent the lovely sheet em- 
blazoned with a transformation scene of the cascades of courtship, 
or the meretricious meanderings of matrimony. She little suspects, 
poor innocent, that the culprit sits beside her, and with feigned curi- 
osity, helps her to decipher the country post-mark of the market town 
from which he got a friend to direct the letter. Nor the wilful 
beauty who tries to turn up her pretty nose, and can’t succeed, as 
she calls valentines “a pack of rubbish,” and then goes to hide in 
the depths of the easy-chair, to gloat over the contents of that pink 
notelet which was handed to her over the garden railings before 
breakfast, Not even the poor persecuted spinster, of very certain 
age, who reads the perfidy of triumphant woman in those dis- 
graceful verses which she thinks she will burn and does not, but 
keeps locked in a secret drawer, amongst her wrongs, until her 
bitterness is forgotten amidst more serious thoughts. No; not the 
crusty, rich old fogey who, starting with horror at the liberty of 
sending him a valentine, grows furious when he looks at the wo- 
faithful caricature. No; we are creatures of circumstances ; and 
“Egad! it’s scandalous, and must be inquired into—ought to be, at 
least—but it won’t do to let that postman fellow think anybody has 
dared to send such a thing to me. Give him a shilling, and say I 
shall report him at head-quarters.” 

if you think that Valentine's Day is not a glorious anniversary 
for little Mary, and Jane, and Emily, and Alice, you were never 
more mistaken in se life. Cupid is but a chubby innocent himself, 
and delights in shooting off his tiny arrows quite irrespective of 
whom they may happen to hit, They always fall lightly on his 
playmates, however; and though Jane knows quite well (and is 
afterwards told with perfect candour) that the envelope is directed 
in Adelaide's handwriting, touched up by Adelaide’s mamma, 
she is equally delighted, and feels for the time bound “with her 
(Adelaide) to rove along the flowery paths of love.” As to Adelaide's 
brother, “ he’s a boy, and knows nothing about it; and, if he stares 
at her so, she ’ll make a face at him.” 

Yes, in all sorts of places Cupid’s letters carry a certain pleasant 
light with them, and many otherwise sordid homes are brightened 
fora minute by the electric flash which comes with the double- 
knock on Valentine’s morn, There are, we fear, no observances of 
this saint’s day in America; but the quaint old rhymes have often 
borne a cheerful, loving meaning to the soldier in camp. Many a 
hearty burst of honest laughter and akindly ing have they evoked 
in the forecastle, where rough-and-ready sailors have pricked hearts 
and darts and initials upon their brawny arms, and sent a silent kiss 
over the sea to a sweetheart waiting their return. 

Poor John Thomas! Many are the vile insults which base poct- 
asters heap upon you for this occasion ; and it is hard that you, who 
have “let esncealenttt, like a worm i’ the bud, prey on your damask 
cheek” and turn your hair grey under the powder, should have no 
better return than this from Mary Ann, who is at this moment for- 
getful of the front steps in her delight at the “sweet pretty bookey 
and verses wrote under” that you sent her but yesterday. Never 
mind! Contrive to let her discover who sent it and you are safe. 
That snug corner shop will keep for a year or two, and out of 
“fourteen pound a year and all found” she may save a trifle of 
ready money, 

Wonderful saint, wonderful passions and affections of men and 
women, so trivial and so strong; wonderful literature, the most 

pular and the most ephemeral ever published! Let nobody who 

as not been brought up to the business attempt to write a valen- 
tine. It is easier to compose a leading article, or a tragedy, or an 
epic poem ; and the greatest author living, in his easiest dressing- 
gown and with his favourite pen, might sdil reams of paper before 
he could acquire so difficult an art, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE pp Terao 
A Grosvenor is up for Westminster, the Hon. Captain Robe: 
Wellesiey Grosvenor, the son and heir of Lord Ebury, and nephew 
of the great Marquis who holds, perhaps, a third of the borough in 


fee. But it must not be supposed that the noble Marquis possesses | 


helming influence here. He is the ground-landlord, only, 
of sscan ot the meen very few of the leases have fallen in— 
and he has no command over his tenants. — Still, the name is power- 
ful; and I should say that the young scion of the great house of 
Grosvenor will almost to a certainty be elected, : And why not, if 
his principles be right, as they seem to be? No honest elector 
should vote for a lord’s son merely because he is a lord's son ; but, 
on the other hand, neither should he withhold his vote from a lord’s 
son, if his principles be right, because he is a lord's son. Mr. 
Gro:venor's address is a singularly terse, and, on the whole, I 
think, satisfactory, document. e says:—“I cannot under- 
stand why we are not to enlarge the basis of our representa- 
tive system by the extension of the franchise; why we are not 
to protect the voter in the discharge of his duty from any undue 
influence, let it come from what quarter it may. Why, in short, we 
are to halt in any of those measures of progress by which alone, in 
my opinion, the benefits arising from the conquest won for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty and commercial freedom can be 
maintained.” Good. Norcan1; and as we agree on these main 
points, I, bsing a voter, decide provisionally to support Grosvenor 
for Westminster. To be sure, I should like my candidate better 
if he did not belong to the Army, which, I think, is already 
but too well—or rather, I should say, too strongly—-represented in 
the House; but there is nothing perfect in this world, Captain 
Grosvenor will hardly be allowed to walk over the course. At all 
events, there will bea fight, though the opposition may not be 
directed against the gallant Captain. 

Lord Amberley has been invited to stand for Leeds, and I 
believe he has accepted the invitation. Rumour has hinted 
that he, too, is to stand for Westminster, but I do not believe that 
he will oppose Sir John Shelley. The Rassells never oppose Liberal 
candidates, I think, Of course, Lord Amberley could come in for 
Tavistock if he were so minded ; bat I understand that he dislikes 
the idea of creeping into the House through a family borough. 
Wherever he may go he is, [ hear, to have the cordial and earnest 
support of the Dissenters and all the influence that they can assert. 
The Nonconformists think they discern in his speech at Leeds, and 
still more plainly in an article upon Subscription which he wrote 
for the North British Review in 1863 and republished in 1864, the 
true ring of the old Russell metal, : 

By-the-by, I may remark that this article has never attracted 
the notice which it deserves. The speech at Leeds was a good 
speech, fresh and forcible, and has sounded through the country 
like a clarion, and will produce effects, notwithstanding the washy 
reasoning of the Times and the sneers of its flunky, “‘ our facetious 
cotemporary,” as it is called—though why “ facetious” is still ap- 
plied to it now I cannot, for the life of me, understand. But the 
article in the North British is still better. It is the best article on 
Subscription that has been published. The reasoning of it is sound ; 
a fine, healthy, moral tone pervades the whole of it. You feel, too, 
whilst you are reading it, that you have got out of and above the 
stifling atmosphere of clerical sophistry into a beautiful, breezy air 
of freedom. Here we have, indeed, the true ring of the old truth, a 
truth older than the Russells or still more ancient houses, as old, 
indeed, as Christianity itself. I should advise all who want to know 
who and what Lord Amberly is to get this pamphlet. This, at all 
events, was not written for electioneering purposes, 

We are, it is said, to have two more Stanleys in the house next 
Parliament. First, the Honourable Captain Henry Arthur Stanley, 
second son of the Earl of Derby, and brother of Lord Stanley. 
Captain Stanley has a great reputation for ability, untrammelled 
freedom of opinion, and atalent for public speaking. Heis tocome 
in for Preston. Second, the Honourable Edward John Stanley, son 
and heir of Lord Stanley of Alderley, This gentleman has been 
Attaché to the Embassy at Constantinople and Secretary to the 
— at Athens. He wasformerly a precis-writer in the Foreign 
ofthe Owl has re-appeared! This “occasional” paper, which is 
comic, diplomatic, and political, was, as you remember, a success 
last year. It appears, appropriately enough, at the commencement 
of the Session, The rivals to Punch have not as yet divided the 
honours with that long-established periodical ; and Punch himself 
is, by many, pronounced slow; so welcome the Owl, with its new 
frontispiece - although that frontispiece is so palpable a “ lift” from 
Landseer’s “ Laying down the Law.” A great deal of the prestige 
of the new comic paper is due to the mystery which shrouds its 
proprietary, editorship, and staff of contributors. They (the staff) do 
not write formoney. No, Base is the slave who is paid! They are 
supposed tobe young patricians of the bluest blood, juvenile diploma- 
tists of the highest class. Well, it may be so, ‘They may be 
all young Marquises, and they may be smart young fellows in 
Government offices. They write very well, and their news is severely 
exclusive and fashionable. The present number, which is marked 
1011, is clever. In its first pages the Quw/ offers to print the con- 
tributions of young lords “if they are worth anything ;” and they 
give the specific terms of Mr, Blair's mission to Richmond, from 
“special sources of information.” The leader is warlike, and 
introduces classical and historical allusions so profusely as to 
hint at very recent escape from the Universities. There is 
an anecdote of Louis Napoleon and M. Dronyn de Lhuys, 
written in as good bad French as was ever penned in a 

oung lady’s finishing school, and ‘Mr. Gladstone's Definition of 
putation” is of suflicient excellence to bear extraction. “ Depu- 
tation,” the Owl makes the Chancellor of the Exchequer say, “is a 
noun of multitude which signifies many, but does not signif 
much!” The article headed “ Racing Forecasts” is very good, 
though somewhat too hard upon Viscount Amberley, “the son of 
the veteran jockey of Richmond Park.” These political prophets 
say too, that “Recognition is afine horse, and shows promise of 
great power end endurance. He has been tried very highly, and, 
though we fear that latterly, owing to reports of something being 
amiss, he has gone rather back in the market, yet he is, we believe, 
in much better condition than is generally supposed, and we caution 
our readers against laying heavily against him.” This is bold! but 
then the question is, are the owls inspired, or are they irreverently 
chaffing the British public because itis aswell thing todo? The fun 
is that some knowing fellows at the Clubs insist that they know the 
writera in the Owl, and that they pitch upon young men guiltless 
of a printed semicolon, who walk about with comic literary great- 
ness thrust upou them which they in vain endeavour to disclaim, 
Well, good luck to the Owl ; though the writers show little taste in 
laiming themselves of the Upper Ten Thousand with such a 
ae fanfare. If they should ever be discovered to be practised 
writers half a day ahead of the Court Circular, what a blow to the 
ntleman-amateur incognito they so studiously affect ! 

A little while since I heard an artist—one of the first draughtsmen 
as well as one of the first painters of the day—express an opinion, 
propos of “The Cornhill Gallery,” that wood engravings would 
look best if printed on toned paper in brown ink, and he adduced 
in support of his argument some cuts of Diirer’s printed in that tint, 
I confess I was not quite convinced at the time ; but happening the 
other day to take up one of Mrs, S. C. Hall's pleasant Irish stories— 
“Nelly Nowlan’s Experiences” —TI found the illustrations printed in 
brown, and the effect is really very pleasing. If you doubt it, get 
the book and judge for yourself ; for even if you don’t agree with 
me you can have your money's worth in reading Mrs. Hall's lifelike 
descriptions of Irish character. The illustrations are by an artist 
whose nameis not familiar to me ; but they are very fairly drawn, and 
the one at page 146 will be a good one whereby to decide the merits 
or demerits of brown ink for woodcuts. I’m inclined to doubt 
whether by frequent repetition the proposed colour would not prove 
wearisome, Still, | should like to see the experiment more generally 


tried. 
LITERARY LOUNGER. 
The Athenuin—in a short paragraph so obscurely placed that 


I, for one, at first missed it altogether—has confessed its error 
in re Mr. Friswell’s “Familiar Words.” The song which the 
Atheneum so positively attributed to Kemble is, after all, admitted 
to be by Moore. es : : 

Now, suppose the Atheneum should honestly dislike Mr. Friswell's 
next book, what will itdo? It will not like to praise ; it will not 
like to be severe ; it will not like to be silent! Th i 
very instructive to critics: a warning not to cut it too fine, or, if 
fine, they must try to be fine with courteous and respectful reserve. 

Mr. Friswell would have strengthened, not weakened, his case if 
he had admitted broadly that two of the errors pointed ont by the 
Athenaum were very gross indeed; and if his friends are mag- 
nanimous they will refrain from triumphing over his critic's down- 
fall. The mortification is punishment enough ; or, if not, such a 
critic is beyond the reach of common retribution, and will some day 
or other have a far worse tumble ; for, as we read in the ‘ proem 
to “ Romola,” “The Unseen Powers are mighty.” 

Ido not know if a man may “lounge” at a funeral, but the 
sudden death of Mrs, Isabella Beeton is an event which claims a 
word of deep regret. It has already been stated publicly that this 
accomplished and indefatigable lady was called upon to yield up 
her own life while she was introducing another to the world. Mrs, 
Beeton is known te the general public as the editor of all those 
serials and volumes of Mr. Beeton which are addressed to ladies in 
the ordinary sphere of their activities ; and most ably she did her 
work, She has passed away while yet quite young—she had not 
even reached the climax of youthful maturity ; and this, with the 
extreme suddenness of her death, and the cause of it, makes the 
event a very saddening one for ail who knew her. 


FINE ARTS. 
sets 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) he : 

IN the two rooms still remaining for notice the most striking pic- 
ture, and one which, in point of execution and sentiment, ranks 
foremost in the whole exhibition, is Mr. Pettie’s “Out of an 
Engagement” (312), A poor fiddler who has trudged far and wide in 
search of employment is obliged at last to come back to the wretched, 
bare garret, where his two girls—fairies, modern fairies ; that is, for- 
lorn, gaslight, stagey fairies—are crouching over a morsel of fire, 
Poor little women, they bear their troubles very patiently and look 
lovingly up into the face of their father, who seeks solace of that 
old companion of his—his violin. There is a torn, faded picture of 
a bounding, smiling coryphée over the fireplace. Was she the wife 


| of this poor man, the mother of these girls, we wonder ? 


Mr. Pettie's second picture, “The Wounded Despatch-Bearer” 
(402) is also a very able painting. There is boldness in the style 
and a tone in the colouring which show that Mr. Pettie has been 
studying the works of the French school; and we are not sorry to 
find one of the most promising of our rising artists thus adopting a 
course which will be highly beneficial to English art. : 

In No. 374 Mr. Barnes is breaking new ground, but with such 
success as to lead us to hope he will paint more pictures in this vein. 
An old soldier of the Empire, browned with exposure and seamed 
with wounds, toiling home to his native village, has just found 
strength to crawl to the wayside well and drink. There, wearied 
out, he fails asleep, and is so found by two girls from the neigh- 
bouring hamiet. Who knows but that one is his daughter, the 
other his grandchild, though they do not now recognise him in the 
battered, war-worn wreck? “Vive la Gloire!” indeed, for much 
else has died for this veteran. The story is excellently told, andthe 
work is conscientious and telling, and as free from “ prettiness” a3 
the sentiment is from exaggeration, 

Mr. Leslie's “ Cherries” (395) is a quaint bit of colouring, but 
hardly escapes the condemnation of stiffness, “ Lent” (534) is far 
more to our liking. ‘he figure of the monk who is chaftering with 
the fish-girl is painted with considerable humour, and all the acces- 
sories are carefully worked ‘out. “The Sleeping Babes in the 
Wood” (358), by Mr. Lucy, will add considerably to his well-earned 
reputation. The faces are honestly beautiful—not mere pretty 
dolls, but really childlike and natural, The background is brought 
in with considerable skill in a manner which heightens the effect of 
loneliness and silence. “The Protector” (307), by Mr. Rossiter, isa 
lifelike scene from life in the streets in the Middle Ages, when youn, 
“callants” were apt to accost the pretty daughters of citizens, an 
when middle-aged gentlemen could interfere on behalf of the 
damsels without having their motives misconstrued. It isa comfort 
to think, too, that the ’prentices—there is one coming out of a door 
here—kept stout staves to lace the gay jerkins of these swaggerers, 
Gay jerkin, and lovely maid, and serious elder have all found an 
able portrayer in Mr. Rossiter, who paints with a “boldness in 
minuteness” which cannot be too much praised. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
“ Sister of Charity” (515) is one of those charmingly-imaginative 
pictures which this artist paints with such happy colouring and so 
intense a feeling for the strange and unearthly, A knight rises on 
his elbow from his pillow on the hard earth beside the watchfire, 
and eyes with something approaching to reverential awe the figure 
of the merciful woman stealing by on hererrand of charity. Behind 
her, delineated with such exquisite skill that we almost fancy they 
grow and gather out of the gloom as we lock, glide two angels—her 
guardians and assistants. In the gloomy distance watchfires 
twinkle and the noisy soldiery carouse, 

The “March of the Men of Buccleuch” (262), by Mr. Beavis, is 
capitally painted, and drawn with infinite spirit. We can hear the 
clatter of arms and the trample of hoofs, and we recognise our old 
friend, “William of Deloraine, good at need.” A kindred subject, 
“Settled or Not,” by Mr. F. Weekes, wherein we learn to what a 
little difference between two noble border thieves has led, is a very 
clever little picture. The two have interchanged shots, and one of 
them is down on his fece for dead; but his friend is not quite sure of 
him, and creeps up with musketoon ready in case the prosurate gentle- 
man should be playing whatever may be the Border equivalent for 
“possum.” Mr. Weekes’s other picture— Dividing the Spoil” 
(264)—is unequal. Some of the heads are full of character, but 
others lack finish. It is just possible that the canvas was not quite 
completed on “sending-in dey, so that the imperfections are to be 
placed to the credit of short, dark days instead of Weekes, A very 
clever little picture, by an artist whose name is new to us, is “ Music 
and Dancing” (282), by Mr. D. T, White. The face of the boy per- 
forming on the penny whistle is a splendid study, and brimming 
over with fun. Another very humorous picture is Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
“The Mother's Hope” (410), wherein a very unpromising urchin, 
his features distorted with the intent agony of essaying “to suit his 


stubborn fingers to” —not the lute, but the fiddle, delights and 
astonishes his mother, 
“A Young Bohemian” (587), by Mr. Graham, possesses great, 


merit, but is a little dirty in colour. The attitude of the girl and 
her squalid, tawdry finery are caught with an observant eye; and 
the listless, weary vagabondage infused into the expression of the 
face is almost painfully true. Mr. Long's Spanish subject (401) is 
pleasing, and so is Mr. Bayes’s “Returning from School” (256), 
while Mr. Borthwick’s “Miner's Burial in California” (405) is suf- 
ficiently interesting and locally true to make us overlook some 
errors in colouring. ‘ Parisina” (503), by Mr. Melville, is an agree- 
able composition, and Mr. Smythe’s “ Arabian Nights ” (296) will 
hardly fail to be admired. Mr. Frost's “Subject from Milton” (453) 
is too familiar to need criticism; nor need we do more than call 
attention to Mr. Jones's “ Review in Hyde Park” (334), 

An exquisite head of “ Miranda” (453), by Mr. Dicksee ; “ Une 
Matelotte” (447), by Mr. Hayllar; Mr. Fisher’s “Nora Greina” 
(272), Mr. Burgess’s “ Beauty of Valentia” (551), and “ Musing” 
(304), by Mr. Hay, are all studies of heads that deserve very high 
praise. Mr, Anderson's “Cudgelling the Brains” (440) is very 
clever, and enlists all our sympathies on the side of the poor child 
who finds that ‘ Multiplication is a vexation.” “The Fairest of the 
Fair” (514), by Mr. Bowkett, is a pleasant, quaint little picture that 
one carries away in one’s memory. Mr. Buckner's “ Biondina” 
(o4!) is as charming as any number of Mr. Buckuer's Biondinas 


The whole story is | 


always are. Mr. Martin’s Spanish girl, in No, 432, is piquant and 
saucy, and Mr. Schmitt’s reader, in No. 251, sombre and richly 
painted. K : 

Undoubtedly, one of the most charming among the smaller piec- 
tures in this particular class is Miss Ellen Edwards's “ Sleeping 
Child” (368), The drawing is really excellent, and there is some 
difficult foreshortening in the position in which Miss Edwards has 

osed that most difficult of all things to draw well—a child’s head. 
he colouring is pure and warm, and the shadows transparent and 
clean, “ Mistress Barbara ” (512) does not please us so much. 

Mr. Morris's “ Battle Scar” (516) has good points, but the whole 
(even the capital old woman's head) is spoilt by the absurd deli 
of the coldier’s bare arm. Mr. Patten’s “Guilt” (502) is a very 
extravaganza of feeling. Mr. Ritchie's “ Border Fair ” (319) and 
“ Pantomime” (431) are dirty and flat. Mr, Pope’s “ Relics ” (308) 
shall not have our reverence; nor shall Mr. Hicks’s “ Lesson in 
Faith” (475) make us believers in it. Mr. Robinson’s “ Charge of 
the Light Brigade” (611) recalls a line of Tennyson's ditto— 

Some one has blundered. 
Mr. Daniel’s “Woman in White ” (533) is obtrusive, but there are 
good points in it, — 

We should like to see Mr. Scott’s “Sea-King’s Funeral” (529) a 
little nearer. It appears confused and exaggerated, although some 

assages make us wish for acloser acquaintance. Some one whispers, 

owever, that the institution does not pretend to hang good pictures 
above the line. Isn't it a pity it should hang bad ones at i? Pie- 
tures like Mr. Hopley’s “Rachel” (271) and Mr. Reinhardt’s 
“Triumph of Christ” (290) are so hopelessly bad that their exhi- 
bition here is an insult to the public and the really good painters 
whose pictures hang on the same walls with them. 

“A Farmyard with Merino Sheep, at Barbison y (412), by M. 
Chaignean, is a splendid picture, and ranks high in an exhibition, 
even, in which there are “three Landseers.” Mr. Herring, jun., 
exhibits some clever animals, “ Horses and Poultry” (235) being 
perhaps the best specimen of his style; and Mr. Herring, sen., has 
a masterly picture of “Mares aud Foals” (573) on the walls, 
“ Early Lambs” (323), by Mr. Duvall, and Mr. Neale’s “ Wild Cat 
at Bay” (393), are careful studies of nature; and Mr. Gray’s 
“ Gipsy’s Home” (616) is good. In No. 274 we meet again with 
Mr. A, Simms, and find the same promise as in a former picture, 

Mr. T. Landseer, chiefly known as the faultless reproducer of 
his brother's pictures on the steel, shows in a large canvas “Cause 
and Effect ” (318) that, had he not devoted himself to the graver in 
his brother's cause, he might have wielded the brush to some 
purpose. A huge oak has sheltered a herd of deer from the storm, 
when suddeniy the blue belt falls on the fated tree and scattera 
trunk and limbs, crashing and rending in every direction. The 
herd flies, but the lurid light reveals one touching incident—a doe 
and tiny fawn have fallen victims to the lightning. 

Another picture which will be regarded with interest is the last 
work of the late Mr. Duffield—No. 387—a swan and peacock, with 
a background dashed in by the bold and dextrous pencil of Mr. 
Gilbert. 

In No. 353 the habitué of the picture-galleries will be pained to 
find Mr, Abrakam Cooper's immemorial white horse, which has 
figured in camp and court, on hawking ground and battle-field so 
often, has come at last to be the drudge of a gipsy caravan. 

Among the landscapes will be found two of Mr. Walton’s mar- 
vellous Alpine views (Nos. 299, 490). No artist save Mr. Walton 
has probably ever attempted to read—certainly no one has ever 
succeeded in penetrating—the secret of that solitude which reigns in 
there still regions among the everlasting peaks, whose crown is of 
snow, whose jewels are of opalescent ice, whose canopy is the intense 
blue of the cold sky. 

From the Pole to the Tropics—from Mr. Walton to M. Mignot— 
it is easy for the critic “to waft a sigh.” “The Sunset on the 
Guayaquil” (558) of the last-named artist is a thing to vent a sigh 
of enjoyment over, not to attempt to bring down to mere prose. 
The smouldering edges of the lurid clouds—the still expanse of the 
broad stream—the lofty palms, unstirred by a breath of air, are so 
many passages of 2 poem which our readers must go and read for 
themselves, 

Mr. Niemann’s view of “Hampstead Heath” (601) is marked by 
a vigour that borders dangerously on coarseness. The light, how- 
ever, is well painted ; and the forms of the trees carefully rendered. 

The 


The figures are hardiy happy. 

His “Vale of Festiniog” (234) is far more to our taste. 
middle distance is painted with great feeling, and there is no 
approach to the rough-grained texture which mars the larger work. 

‘The Timber-Drag” (349), by Mr. G. Cole, is full of the sad and 
tender poetry of sunset; and the painting is as excellent as it well 
can be. Mr, Mogford’s “ Fisherman’s Home on the Tamar” (320) 
is a perfect transcript of the lovely scenery on that loveliest of 
Devonshire rivers. If we have missed Mr. Mogford on the sea- 
shore in the exhibition—and we want a few more really 
marine pictures this year—we are obliged to confess that the 
ayes of such a scene as the one he has realised so vividly 
might be eufficient to keep him away from the ocean for a while. 

f marine pictures we bave two by Mr. Hayes. No. 381 is notso 
felicitously painted as usual; but “The Ramegate Tug” (431) is 
unsurpassable, whether we regard the painting of the sea or the sky. 
Mr. Koekkoek exhibits two good views; and there are one or two 
creditable ones by Mr. Wilson. 

We must confess that, bearing in mind Mr. G. Sant’s picture in 
this gallery last year, we were a little disappointed in his view “In 
the Isle of Wight” (493), although it is a very clever work, and in 
some passages—for instance, the chalky, straggling path up the 
hillside—marvellously true to nature. Mr, Balfour's ® God's 
Acre” is evidently carefully painted from nature also, but it 
is so unfairly placed that it is impossible to judge of its merits 
properly. Mr. A. Dawson’s “Leicestershire Village” (365) must 
not pass without a word of praise; nor must Mr. Tose's exquisite 
litule pictures (257, 594), while Mr. Peel-for No, 507, and Mr, Pitt 
for Nos. 339 and 627, also win an honourable mention, 

Mr. Jntsum’s “ Old Bridge” (341), Mr. Boddington’s “ View on 
the Thames” (252), Mr. G. A. Williams's “ Brook” (397), and Mr. 
Hering’s “St. Remo” (340), are all works that are worthy of the 
names attached to them. 


Mr. Hargitt’s “Ben Venue” (480) will add to this rising young 
artist’s well-deserved reputation, and Mr. Stanfield’s “ Mill Bridge” 
(350) shows signs of rapid improvement in tone and colour, 


Mr. Goldie’s “On the Ramparts at Wurzburg” (352) has con- 
siderable originality and vigour. Mr. Finnie’s « Leafy Month’ of 
June” (444) is painted with his usual loving care—a care which is 
emulated by Mr, Lupton in his elaborate foreground to the “ Old 
Bridge on the Colne” (567), in which the foliage in front is most 
58 — 

Of Mr, Lewis’s two pictures—both exquisite—we like most ‘The 
Brook” (581) ; the drawing of the home in No, 617 agg if 
correct, awkward and unpleasant, jarring on the delight inspired 
by the rest of the picture. We should desire a closer acquaintance 
with Mr, Coppard’s “Karly Spring” (379) before pronouncing 
decidedly on its merits. It looks well where it hangs; but we know 
how onngns Distance is in the matter of little loans of Enchant- 
ment. ‘Two views of the coast at “Eastbourne” (828, 346), by 
Miss Bowkett, are very pleasing indeed. Mr. Gill’s “Fall of the 
Clyde” (291) is an exceptionally "ep ainting of tumbling waters, 
green and white well mingled as the whole body shoots ont of sight 
over the ledge. A “ Moonrise ” (266) and a “ Snnset” (521), by 
Mr. Gilbert, are good specimens of the style of this facile and 
a artist ; and two sky-studies, “ Morning and Evening” (241), 

y Mr, O'Brien, are most praiseworthy. A “ Brazilian Forest Scene ” 
(409), by Mr. Heade, is a lovely bit of luxuriant foliage; and Mr. 
Oakes’s “Scene on the Fal” (454) aud Mr, Railton’s “ Haunt of 
the Kingfisher ” (457) are two gems, 

“On the Scheldt” (437), by. Mr. Webb; « Autumn ” (409), by 
Mr. Jones ; “A Bridge near Dolgelly ” (572), by Mr. Barker ; and 
“A Clitf,” by Mr. Filby, are all the pictures to be looked for and 
landed before we leave the gallery with the impression that, on 
the whole, the exhibition is perhaps a trifle better than last year, 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


THE CHARMED BULLET. 
(Continued from page 91.) 
Ili, 


‘J suppose,” remarked the old sexton, “ you can remember Blue 
Hans, who used to travel about the country with Prussian blue for 
sale, and to whom, on that account, the children gave the nick- 
name he was known by ?” 

“ Certainly I do,” replied Helzig. ‘ He was said to have carried 
on other trades, too; and I know that, when youngsters, we were 
always afraid of going near his cottage at night, because it was 
reported he was in league with the Evil One.” 

“Quite right. That is the man. It is true that people talk a 

reat deal, and frequently say more than they can answer for ; but 
in this case bon! did not go very far beyond the mark, for Blue 
Hans had a good deal upon his conscience—so much, that at last he 
could bear it no longer, and poured out his sins into the bosom of 
the Church.” 

“J did not think,” observed Helzig, “that he died in such a 
repentant state.” 

“Because it was too late, Helzig,” said the official, “The Evil 
One had already got his soul too securely ; he prowls about like a 
raging lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 

“ But what, in the name of goodness, did Hans do?” 

“He cast charmed bullets,” said the sexton, crossing himself, 
and looking timidly through the — as though he 
feared the Evil One might be standing behind him and listening. 
“He cast charmed bullets with the Evil One and went shooting 
with them, so that he was able to bring down just whatever game 


he chose,” 

“Ig that to be done?” inquired Helzig, quickly and anxiously, 

“Js it to be done? What cannot be done, when undertaken by 
bad men, with the assistance of the Evil Oneg@ But where does it 
Jead you? Straight to Satan’s kingdom. No one knew where 

Blue Hans all at once learned how to shoot, or whence he got his 
venison. Jn spite, however, of the fact that the keepers watched 
for him in every nook and corner of the forest, and offered a large 
reward among themselves for whoever should catch him, it was of 
no avail; they never even heard the report of agun; nay, could 
find no track in the snow, althorgh it is certain he must have 
crossed it with the stolen game. They merely discovered here and 
there in the forest traces of blood, or entrails left behind. Once a | 
rumour was rife that a young keeper from the neighbouring district | 
had met Blue Hans. "The report of a gun and cries for help were 
heard; but, when the people reached the spot, the poor young 
fellow was lying in his blood, dead. No proof, however, could be 
brought home to the supposed perpetrator of thecrime, As a matter 
of course, dead men tell no tales.” — : 

“True,” said Helzig, slowly nodding his head ; “dead men tell no 
tales.” 

“He went on in this way for a number of years, until, at last, he 
probably became alarmed for the safety of his soul. During a 
fearful storm, Blue Hans had remained till morning in the wood. 
The storm had rooted up a number of trees, torn the roofs off 
houses, thrown down chimneys, and done other fearful damage, In 
the morning Blue Hans suddenly came to the late priest. He | 
looked pale and alarmed. His eyes were bloodshot, his hair | 
hung wildly about his forehead, and his knees trembled so that | 
he could scarcely walk. At last he opened his heart to the priest, 
and confessed all that oppressed his soul. He owned that, in the | 
unholy hours of night, and in the name of the Evil One—nay, with | 
his assistance—he had cast bullets, and, from that time forth, 
poached and been guilty of many other kinds of wickedness ; and 
now, when the Evil One demanded his soul, he wished to fly back 
for refuge into the bosom of the Church, as he said he had only one 
of these enchanted bullets left, and had gone out into the forest on 
the previous night to cast fresh ones. Something terrible must then 
have happened to cause one who was so hardened a sinner to return 
in such a fearful state of alarm. The last bullet which he had with 
him he gave to the priest, in order that the latter might preserve it 
in some sacred place, and thus keep it from the devil. As for him- 
self, he promised that he would submit to the penance of the | 
Church; but his hour was come—his catalogue of crimes was full, | 
The worthy priest probably told him his mind pretty frankly, for 
Blue Hans staggered home, quite bewildered, and immediately went | 
to bed. Next morning his door remained closed, and when the | 
neighbours at last burst open the lock to see if any accident had 
happened to him, he was found lying throttled in his bed.” | 

“Dead men tell no tales!” muttered Helzig, who had understood | 
nothing of the last part of the story beyond its general purport, in | 

an almost inaudible voice. 7 

“ What do you say ?” inquired his companion. | 

“T ?—I wanted to ask you what such a charmed bullet could | 

do? Could it hit a stag?” . 

a yy, or anything else, so people say. I myself would fain not | 
believe it; but it is certain that the Evil One is powerful, and takes 
advantage of all the means in his power to seduce poor mortals 
from the path of right into that of ungodliness. As the report 
goes, and as the unhappy man then told his spiritual pastor, he had | 
only to load his gun with a bullet and then discharge the latter in | 
the direction where the game was, no matter how distant the animal 
he had in view—nay, of which he only thought, or named aloud— 
and it was sought out by the bullet, and the devil guided it right | 
through its heart.” 

“ Right through its heart ?” | 

“Yes; and for a certain number of these bullets the wretched 
man had di of his eternal salvation to the Evil One.” 

“ And the bullet I saw belonged to Blue Hans? It is one of the 
true, real bullets, is it?” inquired Helzig, in a low and almost timid | 
voice. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “It has been placed there as a 
warning and example to deter other bad men, and teach them that | 
they can obtain salvation from Heaven alone. But it is getting 
late, my lad; the dew is already falling perceptibly, and I should 
not like to be in for a cold.” 

With these words the old man rose, and proceeded slowly in the 
direction of his own home. Helzig walked on by his side until 
they came to a point where the roads separated. Then, after a 
deep reverence to the official, who responded only with a slight, 

-natured nod, he turned off towards the wine-shop. 

But even there he was not at his ease. He could not divest him- 
self of an uncomfortable feeling that every one was looking at his 
right ear, and, although this was completely concealed by the collar | 
of his ccat, he was still oppressed among the crowd of jovial topers, | 
who, in reality, did not take the slightest notice of him. 

One thing alone occupied his mind—if he had now such a | 
charmed bullet as the sexton had spoken of, and merely by 
speaking a word, and from a safe distance could render the keeper, 
who was so dangerous to him, harmless—dumb ! He hastened out | 
into the night air to cool his burning forehead ; but with such 
plans agitating his brain how could he hope for relief? Exhausted | 
and tired to death, he at length hurried home, threw himself on the | 
bed, and in a wild, torturing dream, again went through all the | 
incidents of the day just passed, went through all his fear, with | 
the horrible results, possible and impossible, which it suggested, but 
he could find no repose. ee ; | 

When he got up next morning his limbs seemed as if they had 
been beaten. Scarcely knowing what he did, he dressed himself and | 
went into the town. He could not stay at home. 

“ Halloa, Helzig ! where are you going?” cried the landlord, as | 
the young man was passing the wine shop. 

“ To Burdorf,” was the answer he gave, 


because it was the first | 


that occurred to him. ‘Got work there.” 
‘Won't you have a drop first ? You ‘ll get out of the way of it 
tf you don’t.” 


« [don’t know "= ne 
“Have you heard the news from the forest ? 


| acquainted with the church 
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“The news?” 
“ Ay, with the poacher?” 
“No, Well, just as you like; give mea dram, Why, what has 
happened ’” said Helzig, following the host into the public room 
with affected indifference. 

He got in the shade as much as possible, in a corner of one of the | 
windows, and rested his head upon his right hand, 

“ Well,” said the host, going to a press and taking out the bottle 
generally demanded by his guest, “ the keeper Haller has taken from 
@ poacher a gun, and three or four woodgrouse which the fellow 
had shot the same morning. He must have been an ugly customer, 
for they say he defended himself stontly. He fired, too, at the 
keeper twice ; but the keeper got him down, cut off both his ears, 
and then let him go. Orders have been issued to the various 
authorities to discover and arrest the criminal.” 

“Humph!” said Helzig, who was not at all sorry to hear so 
exaggerated a report, i the mention of the orders issued did 
not at all please him. “ f he was eo near him, he no doubt 
a him.” : 

“They say it was a stranger,” said the host, looking askant at his 
guest, he being the only person in the place who knew anything 
about the young fellow’s occasional depredations among the game, 
because he purchased it dirt cheap of him. ‘If you,” he con- 
tinued, looking round the empty room and speaking in a lower tone, 
“had happened now not to have got your ears on your head, I 
should have thought of you in connection with the story.” 

“ Nonsense,” muttered Helzig, “I have not been to the wood 
for a month, and up yonder not at all. Besides, the day before 
yesterday morning I was in bed with my confounded toothache.” 


“Did I mention anything about the day before yesterday morn- 
ing?” asked the host, quickly. 

“Of course you did!” muttered Helzig, feeling the hot blood 
rush to his temples, “from whom else could I have heard it? I 
understood you to say so, at least.” 

“Humph! It’s possible, though I myself was not aware of it; 
but it may be the case for all that,” observed the host. 

“Supposing they were to catch the poacher now,” continued 
Helzig, after a short pause, “ what would they do with him?” 

“House of Correction!” answered the host, laconically ; “and I 
fear they will catch him, for the keeper is reported to have said that 
if he ever saw him again he would single him out from among a 
thousand. Did you say anything ?” 

“I? No! Give me another dram.” 

“The keeper is coming over early to-morrow morning,” observed 
the host, complying with his companion’s request. 

“ What, the keeper Haller?” cried Helzig, quickly, and in alarm. 

“Yes. Does that astonish you?” 

“ Astonish me? No. But what business has he got here? He 
is coming to spy about, 1 suppose.” 

“Tt’s about the timber that was cut down some eight or ten 
weeks ago on the Burdorf boundary, and about which there was a 
dispute between the two parishes. It is now to be sold by auction 
for their joint benefit.” 

“Yes, { know,” said Helzig, pulling his cap lower down on the 
i 44 side of his face; “so this sale is to take place to-morrow, 
is t » 

“Yes,——-_ What, are you going so soon?” inquired the host, as 
Helzig got up and turned towards the door. “ Wait till church is 
over; we shall have compony enough then.” 

“Thank you, I—I wili just take a turn and have a look at the 


| timber. Perhaps I may bid for some.” 


“Tt will go cheap,” said the host, as, after a hasty salutation, 
Helzig left the wine-shop and walked on through the town into 
the open country, 

Iv. 

Helzig was in a most desperate state of mind. The exaggerated 
report about his adventure might perhaps protect him for a short 
period ; but if he really met the keeper, or if the slightest suspicion 
were excited against him, so that he was summoned to appear 
before the Court, he was lost, and justice did not joke with 
_—— The House of Correction, to all appearance, awaited 

m. 


“ Dead men tell no tales.” He could not drive these words and 
this idea out of his head. Supposing he could render the forester 
dumb, so that the latter could mot appear against him, who could 
prove that he had been in the forest on the morning in question, and 
shot the woodgrouse? But how was this to be effected? It is true 
that if he possessed such a charmed bullet, or if he could obtain 
the one which——. But this would involve a new crime, a fresh sin. 

A feverish feeling of anxiety seized on him. The sun op- 
pressed him ; the light of day—nay, his own shadow— inspired him 
with fear, and he ran out of the village into the wildest thicket of 
the woods, merely for the sake of waiting, alone and unseen, until 
morning. 

But while sitting there he dreaded the evening itself, and that 
which it would bring with it. He had never felt the day pass so 
rapidly. The shadows grew longer and longer; the sun sank 
beneath the clumps of firs, and night set in; but Helzig still remained 
beneath the solitary birch underneath which he had flung himself, 
with his head supported on both hands and his eyes riveted on the 
ground, 

At last, with a violent effort, he arose and crept along the borders 
of the fields towards the village and his own hut. He did not 


answer his mother when she asked him where he had been all day, | 


but went into his own room, where, under the flooring, he kept his 
gun, powder, and shot concealed, He picked out from amongst the 
old bullets one which struck him as of the same size as that which 
he had seen in the church. He then selected from his tools a 
small steel saw to cut through the bars before the window of the 
sacristy, and, having thus made his preparations, went down stairs 
to his mother to keep the old woman company until bed-time, He 
avoided, however, all her questions by pretending he had toothache, 
seated himself behind the stove, and there awaited, with a beating 
heart, the hour of ten to carry out his purpose. 

Ten o'clock came. The old woman had already been gone to bed 
an hour. As the clock struck, Helzig stealthily left the cottage. — 

Being perfectly acquainted with the place, he easily succeeded in 
gaining unobserved the churchyard, and, once there, glided quickly 
to the little window of the sacristy, which lay deep in the shade of 
the high buttresses, for the purpose of cutting through the thin pro- 
tecting iron bars. Hardly a quarter of an hour elapsed before he 
had effected this; the worm-eaten window-frame, too, gave way, 
and, trembling with fear and horror, Helzig stood within the dark 
and sacred edifice. 

He did not, of course, dare to strike a light, as that would have 
instantly betrayed him, the windows of the priest's house over- 
looking those of the church. He was, however, sufficiently well 
to do without such help, and, when he 
had overcome his first irrepressible feeling of dread, he made a 
violent effort and sum ined up all his energies to finish as speedily 
as possible what he had begun. 

The sacristy-door leading into the nave of the church was not 
locked. He opened it carefully, and peered into the dark space 
which lay before him. ‘The church was a small one, but to Helzig, 
at that moment, it seemed boundless. The roof rose up towards. 
heaven, and the stars, with their sly, twinkling eyes, peeped down 
through the small, narrow windows on the church robber, as though 
warningly and threateningly. . 

Helzig hesitated upon the threshold. It seemed as if some un- 


| known power were compressing his throat; he could hardly draw 


breath, and his limbs trembled as if with fever. He soon turned 
round, and was on the point of fleeing from the place, which began 
to have certain strange terrors for him. But, should he return with- 
out accomplishing his purpose, when the object of his desire, the 
wished-for bullet, lay within arm's length? No! Clinching his 
teeth firmly, he stepped into the nave, and glided ty the 
tall, gloomy pillars, while the noise of his footsteps resounded 
through the church. He once stopped in affright, when such a 
stillness reigned throughout the deserted building that he could hear 
his heart beat; and that shadow yonder, thut flitted past on the 


star-illumined wall? He did not dare to pursue any further the 
thought that supernatural beings were watching his unholy proceed- 
ings, and were, perhaps, already stretching out their avenging hands 
to punish him, 

He had now reached the altar. Above him stood the lofty golden 
cross, and, near it, the two immense silver candelabra, with the 
white, shiny, wax candles in them ; while yonder, on the altar-cloth, 
he no longer saw the cross or the candelabra; for the glass case, 
under which the bullet lay, glgnmered before him; and, while his 
left hand raised the lid of the case, his right groped its way towards 
the coveted treasure, 

He had but too well remarked the spot where it lay; his fingers 
grasped it. The next moment he had concealed it in his pocket, 
and safely perpetrated the robbery. Then, with convulsive haste, 
he put the other bullet in the place of the one he had taken. 

The deed was done. He had in his possession a treasure which 
for him was priceless ; and, despite the terror which still held him 
captive, a triumphant smile darted across his pallid features. 

ut the deserted building appeared to him to grow more and 
more unearthly. He fancied he heard, passing by him, a rustling 
and crisp sound, as of light robes, accompanied by low whispers. 
Was it the old lime-trees outside the windows, and the wind 
whistling through the young leaves, or was it his evil conscience, 
which conjured up these ghostlike fancies? He thought he felt 
some one breathing cold upon him, and, terror-stricken, he fled 
towards the door leading to the sacristry. But where was it? It 
was not in that portion of the wall which he had reached, and some 
flowers, dedicated by a pious hand to the picture of some saint or 
other, rustled beneath his touch and caused him to start back in 
terror and dismay. He groped his way aiong, almost frightened to 
death by the stone heads and ornamental scrollwork of the wall— 
along, along, until he was under the windows, the coloured glass of 
which threw an unnaturally light shadow into the interior of the 
edifice. The door could not possibly be there. He was obliged to 
retrace his steps, and recommence, but with no better resuit, his 
efforts to find the entrance. This had disappeared. Bathed in 
perspiration, and hiding his face in his hands, he at last fell upon 
his knees, and groaned aloud. 

He was a prisoner: held captive by firm stone walls which had 
closed in upon him. The door had disappeared; and, pent up 
inside the holy edifice he had desecrated, he would have to await 
the day, and then be delivered up, bound in chains, as a sacrilegious 
robber, as a sacrifice to the laws which he had offended, 

He sprang up in consternation, and gazed at the tall painted 
windows above him. It was still possible he might escape through 
them, if he could only reach the high stone coping. But, then, 
what a noise and clatter the broken window panes would make as 
they fell to the ground! What did he care about that? It was 
absolutely necessary that he should be free—free from the gloomy 
walls which threatened to crush him, even if it cost him his life. 

He sprang up wildly, and, in mad haste, scrambled towards the 
stone window-sill, Bat the wall was here smooth, and afforded 
him no hold, In vain did he clutch at it, and, with the greatest 
exertion, endeavour to work his way up to the slanting window- 
sill. For about a moment he remained hanging to it, but then his 
fingers let go. He fell heavily backwards; and a sound as of 
derisive laughter echoed in his ears ; the organ commenced pealing, 
the bells were rung, while a chorus of invisible spirits howled an 
accompaniment, and he fell prostrate on the pavement, 


(To be continued.) 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

Ir will not be for the want of excellent practical examples of 
the science if the general public do not become, ina rough-and- 
ready sort of way, tolerable engineers. Noone can walk far now- 
adays, or journey much by road or rail, without coming in sight of 
some stupendous mechanical contrivance for facilitating traffic or 
erecting bridges and buildin The Thames Tunnel is a mere trifle 
as an engineering work to what has been accomplished in the sub- 
terranean railway, and the subterranean itself is about to be out- 
done by its own extension, for the comp'etion of which it will be 
necessary to make a second tunnel underneath the first, Tunnels, 
viaducts, and scaffoldings are, in fact, familiar to everyone. Of 
the latter we have in London just now four excellent specimens— 
that for the bridge at Cannon-street, that which forms the tem- 
porary bridge at Blackfriars, that for the removal of the old brid; 
and that which will soon dam out some ten or eleven acres of the 
Thames, and reclaim it for the great embankment between 
Westminster and Blackfriars. Just now the works connected 
with this really gigantic undertaking are in full operation ; and the 
whole series of processes by which cofferdams are commenced, con- 
tinued, and completed can be watched in all their stages, from the 
first gd driven at Hungerford Bridge to the perfect series of caissons 
which now shut out the Thames from the large area inclosed below 
Westminster. It will probably be very long before Londoners 
will again have such an oppor‘unity of studying practical engineer- 
ing on the most extensive scale. Steam and hand piledrivers, 
steam and hand pumps, steam cranes and travellers, with steam 
machinery for driving air-pumps; men working at the top of lofty 
timbers, or down in the darkness far below the bed of the river, 
filling the cofferdams by sluices to flush out the mud, and then 
pumping it out again by steam ; with stones, bricks, rubbish, offal, 
dirty water, and all the unsavoury flotsam and jetsam which go to 
make up the River Thames: these and a hundred other operations 
and contrivances are always in work, day after day, and from 
morning to night. 

We this week publish an Engraving showing the present state of 
the work on the lower section, or No, 2 contract, as it is calied, and 
which extends from Waterloo Bridge to the east end of the Temple 
Gardens. In our Illustration the spectator is supposed to be look- 
ing towards Blackfriars. The earth in front of the Temple Gardens 
has been raised to a level with the gardens themselves, and nearly 
the whole space is filled up between the garden wali and the timber 
scaffolding which marks the outer line of the projected embank- 
ment, so that there is little or no water now to be seen within the 
temporary piles. Mr. Ritson, the contractor for this portion of the 
work, is pushing on operations with all possible vigour; and both 
here and on Mr. Furness’s contract, higher up the stream, the 
building of the permanent embankment will shortly be commenced, 
We shall from time to time publish further illustrations of the 
progress of this gigantic undertaking. 

Nothing is, of course, yet being done either with the low-level 
eewer or the subway which is to pass along tlie whole length of the 
embankment. The former will be a simple circular tunnel of 
nine feet in diameter, and laid almost as low as the 
foundations of the embankment itself. The subway above 
it will be nine feet wide by seven feet high for the 
gas and water pipes and telegraphic wires, so as to do away 
with all that endless competition between gas and water companies 
as to who shall oftenest pull up the pavements and stop the greatest 
number of streets in the course of the year. These works, however, 
are likely to be kept well in hand as the embankment progresses, 
and it is only to be hoped that the railway which is to pass under it 
and behind it may be in the same state of readiness, Certaialy, the 
works of the latter ought to proceed as the granite face of the em- 
bankment itself advances, or else on such very new-made ground 
there might be a movement caused by the railway works which 
would be as injurious to the railway as to the embankment itself, 
We believe, however, that in a short time it is intended to com- 
mence this railway, which will complete Mr. Fowler's celebrated 
metropolitan inner circle, 


SALE OF WOOLWICH DOCKYARD.—Some months since a Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons, recommended that the dockyards of 
Woolwich and Deptford should be disposed of, and the proceeds be appro- 
priated towards the extension of the dockyards at Pembroke, Malta, &c. 
It is now stated at Woolwich that negotiations are either in progress, or 
have heen completed, for the sale of Woolwich dockyard to an eminent ship 
owning and building firm at Blackwall, 


T H E N EwWPOR T MAR K E T REF UGE, 


THE REFUCE FROM THE 
“POOR LAW.” 

Ir might be worth while to 
inquire (if there were not some 
hope that the question may be 
asked in the House of Commons) 
in what respect the operation of 
‘the new arrangements for the 
relief of the casual poor has ex- 
hibited an improvement during 
the bitter nights of the present 
winter? We all know how. for 
a greater number of years than 
can be mentioned without a 
burning sense of shame, men, 
women, and children have 
been seen nightly crouching be- 
neath bare workhouse walls, or 
huddled, starved and freezing, 
mere heaps of tatters, at the 
workhouse gate, which is fur- 
nished with more repellent de- 
vices to keep out the poor than 
that of the well-warmed and 
well-victualled prison which is 
designed to keep in the criminal. 

We all remember how, di- 
rectly an unexpected demand 
was made upon their resources, 
the system of casual relief at the 
London unions broke down al- 
together, and police magistrates 
had to do the work of relieving 
officers in addition to their own 
onerous duties, It was felt that 
some radical alteration in the 
method of administering suc- 
cour to the houseless poor must 
be immediately commenced, or 
each recurring winter would 
bring upon us the disgrace of 
suffering human beings to die 
in our very streets for want of 
coarse food and rough shelter, 
Forthwith, the matter was 
ae under the control of an 
yo gone board. The paro- 

ial authorities in every dis- 
trict were bidden to bestirthem- 
selves ; and it went forth as the 
law of the land that, from that 
time, no wretched wanderer in 
the pitiless streets should lack, 
in extremity, a night’s shelter 
and a scanty meal. No such 
word as can’t—still less, any 
such word as shan’t—was thence- 
forth to be permitted to work- 
house officials, and casual wards 
were enlarged and beds pro- 
vided to meet any probable 
emergency. Now, what has 
been the result of this intelli- 
gible and highly-commended 
arrangement, which was to af- 
ford at least a temporary relief 
to the casual poor, at all events, 
till legislation could be more 
particularly directed to the 
subject ? 

Just this: That parochial 
officers care nothing whatever 
for any board or authority but 
that of the local guardians, and 
assert their independence boldly 
and coarsely. at the paro- 
chial satellites still refuse to 
open the doors of the casual 
words, whether those wards are 
full or not, and often refuse, 
with brutal incivility, to give 
any relief whatever to the faint- 


will see hundreds of such forms 
and developments of misery as 
can be little estimated even by 
reading “cases of destitution” 
in the bai i gr 

It was the frequent recur- 
rence of these cases, revealing 
the fact of so many deaths 
from exposure and exhans- 
tion, however, which first 
induced the effort to do some- 
thing for the alleviation of so 
much suffering ; and, in Decem- 
ber, 1863, the Rev. John 
Williams, the Curate of the 
district parish of St. M 
Soho, made the first step in the 
right direction by visiting some 
of the workhouses—or, rather. 
some of the workhouse gates— 
where the poor miserable crea- 
tures whom he saw huddled 
together outside had been 
denied admission. We have 
reason to believe that the expe- 
rience of Mr. Williams in this 
respect has not changed by the 
a a alteration of the law 
with regard to the reception of 
the casual poor ; and just as the 
first room hired for the purpose 
of giving shelter to eight or 
nine men was every night filled 
with rejected applicants for 
admission to the casual ward, 
s0 a very large proportion of 
the 17,600 houseless men and 
women who have found a shelter 
and a meal there during the 
past year have been paupers 
“that nobody owned ”—out- 
casts of the poor law and the 
rejected of union porters, 

It has been discovered, more- 
over, now that the Refuge has 
grown both in vitality and 
active usefulness, that the 
houseless poor do not consist 
merely of tramps and vagrants, 
such as workhouse officials wage 
perpetual war against, but that 
a considerable proportion in- 
cludes respectable men and 
women rendered destitute 
through illness and misfortune, 
our forlorn brothers and sisters 
who are ashamed of their 
poverty, and would hide away 
even from human sympathy, if 
that sympathy were only to 
take the form of the workhouse 
dole and the official order. For 
these the poor law offers no 
provision adapted to their ne- 
cessities, nor Swas it ever de- 
signed to afford them the relief 
which can only be afforded by 
that personal charity and jndi- 
cious help which is able to deal 
with individual cases, It is for 
these, and for cases in which 
the misery consequent upon a 
false step may yet be retrieved 
if only a saving hand be held 
out to help the soul ready to 
— that the Newport-market 

fuge and similar institutions 
are primarily designed. In the 
numerous cases where this noble 
effort began a short time ago, 
and now in the full tide of use- 
fulness has succoured the r 


ing, frozen outcaste ; while the OUT IN THE COLD. scarce gang tier 


beds provided for them are un- there i : 
occupied, and the coarse parish ere is a glorious percentage of 
men and women restored to the 


paris 
loaf is uncut, Anybody who desires to see what is the result | all, if anybody should desire to learn how private beneficence and | fife to which th 
of this, and how, apart even from this cause, each night | charity, surviving the operation of the poor law, and, noting its | strange dateict es beyead Gar Preach meiner vata —_— 
brings to an army of wretched houseless men and women no | awful failure, has made an effort to establish some means of saving | Leicester-square, where cremeries and wine-shops, fo _ aay i 
hope but to cower under the shelter of a doorway or hide | at least a regiment or 20 of this miserable army, let him go any | sausage merchants, sellers of gallette, keepers of Geom rpg 
themselves in unnoticed nooks, and grapple with the cold for | night to the Newport-market Refuge, where, in one of those | smelling restaurants, and trades le wha. . a gente 
life, till morning comes with its accusing proof of vagrancy; above | “ worst districts” of which there are so many in our great city, he | with them a back street of Paris’ and ald Rawe Feige peng 
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veyors to the foreign colony of London—just on the edge 
of this queer locality lies the maze of streets including 
Newport Market, and abounding, as such markets do, 
with hucksters’ barrows, greengrocers’ stalls, brokers’ shops, 
butchers’ shops, bakers’ shops, hardware, laces, rope onions, 
whelks, fried fish, dogs’-meat, and a good deal of general 
offal. The prevailing commodity at Newport Market, 
however, is meat, since the market itself lies close to the 
shambles, where any casual wayfarer may stand amongst 
a listless crowd of small boys and witness the dis- 
embowelling of a bullock and the skilful flaying of a sheep, 

Now, it so happened that, when the Rev. John Williams 
had begun the good work of founding a refuge, and some 
other charitable people had begun to help, and Mrs. W. E. 
Gladstone, had fearlessly undertaken the task of raising 
funds to start a night refuge, one of these old slaughter- 
houses which had for some time been disused was offered 
to the committee as a suitable building. Its suitableness 
consisted mainly in its size, and in the fact that it was a 
lofty place, with a clear run to the roof, so that ventilation 
might be easily secured; but it was difficult to adapt to 
human habitation, and the rent demanded was large. 
While the committee hesitated, however, the Chancelloress 
of this Charitable Exchequer came to the rescue with 
£1200, raised amongst her personal friends; and the 
slaughter-house, with its adjoining premises, containing 
some large upper apartments, became a refuge. 

Well warmed by pive-stoves, and well ventilated through 
its high roof, cleansed, lime-whited, and drained, the refuge 
retains its original form, and there every night the houseless 
poor find rest and shelter. 

In the men’s ward the beds, which are but strips of 
cocoanut matting stretched from iron rods and covered with 
coarse rugs, — the square brick-partitioned spaces (that 
were formerly the cattle stalls) which extend down the 
whole length of the building on each side. The women’s 
ward is an upper room, and has been already represented by 
an Engraving inour pages. The children are provided for 
in some smaller apartments, and (with the women) are under 
the especial care of two Sisters of Mercy, one of whom came 
from East Grinstead in order to take up her abode in the 
building and devote herself to this labour of love. 

Every day this lady may be seen in the small, plainly-furnished 
room in which she resides; or out in the streets bringing in the 
destitute women and little ones; or her bright, cheerful face and 
gentle voice re-awakening good influences in the sorrowful hearts 
to which she brings help and comfort. 

Every night, and often all night long, the Rev. John Williams, 
faithful to his cure of souls and rescue of bodies, is there—patient, 
experienced, and with a steadfast calm manner tempering an 
underlying tenderness of heart that would of itself cause him to 
shrink from suffering. Questioning, counselling, exhorting; at the 
gate assisting the porter to provide for the claimants for every foot 
of space ; in the streets seeking the weary wayfarers who know of 
none to help them; he is aconstant witness of scenes like those seen 
by our artist, and which are known but to few besides those devoted 
tosuch work as his. 

This is on week-days. On Sundays, the great, long, lofty shed, 
once a slaughter-house, is filled with a congregation who occupy 
forms in every available nook of the main ward and turn the square 
compartments into family pews. Then, in a short and appropriate 
evening service, the Curate, who has been their friend and counsellor 
in the week, calls upon them to seek an everlasting refuge in a 
building not made with hands. ; 

Surely, when those who have so devoted themselves to this 
noble work see the poor, destitute men and women—above all, when 
they watch the starving little ones who have been snatched from the 
agony of the streets, and know that they are warmed and fed, how- 
ever coarsely, they must feel that they have obtained their reward 
already. 

But though the beds are, as we have said, mere strips of sackin 
covered with rags—though the meal is but half a pound of bre 
and a mug of coffee—the relief at present administered costs £1000 
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THE TUNNEL THROUGH MONT 


COMMANDER SOMMELLIER, PROJECTOR AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
MONT CENIS TUNNEL, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


a year, while the actual income from subscriptions is but £300. 

any handsome donations have come in this winter, partly in con- 
sequence of the representations of the public press; but more is 
required. There is a boys’ permanent refuge to be set on foot ; there 
are funds required to do more in the matter of food and medicine 
for the sick and aged. The vineyard is large, and the labourers 
want help, 

At the recent annual meeting, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who occupied the chair, advocated the claims of the institution 
warmly, and with a thorough appreciation of its benefits ; and any- 
one who visits the place itself will come away with an impression 
that though the failure of the poor laws may be a disgrace to our 
former legislation, the neglect to provide for the necessities of the 
destitute and the houseless would be still worse—a disgrace to our 
humanity. 


THE TUNNEL THROUCH MONT CENIS, 

WE have already published in our columns some account, accom- 
panied with Illustrations, of the operations now in progress for 
piercing a tunnel through Mont Cenis, and we are able this week 
to present our readers with an Engraving of the machine used for 
boring the mountain, and with s Portrait of M. Sommeiller, the 
projector and director of this tremendous work, which will, it is 
believed, take ten years to complete, so that in the mean time it is 
proposed to construct a railway over the mountain, an English 
system to be adopted on the French ascent and on the Italian side 
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and its prosecution on the part of the Piedmontese Govern- 

ment was in a great measure due to the influence of Count 

Cavour. The piercing of this subterranean road, which 

will extend for a distance of about eight miles, is executed by 

an ingenious system of machinery introduced by Messrs. 

Grandis, Grattoni, and Sommeiller, who have introduced 

into the work the application of compressed air. 

At each entrance of the tunnel a canal of water has been 
brought from the adjacent streams, and the pneumatic force 
has been obtained by the great fall which has thus been 
secured. At Bardonnéche, where the volume of water is 
small and the fall considerable, they have at work, imme- 
diately under the fall of about eighty feet, machines which 
are called “‘compresseurs 8 choc.” At Modena, where the 
volume of water is greater and the fall less, another system 
has been adopted, under the name of “compresseurs a 
pistone liquide,” which are moved by means of hydraulic 
wheels. The atmospheric air, thus compressed so that it 
is reduced to a sixth of its volume, is inclosed in great 
iron reservoirs, and thence by means of tubes conveyed to 
the end of the cutting, and to the machines which bore 
the first holes for the tunnel, where, after having spent 
itself as a motive power, it is disseminated in the shee, space 
where the labourers are at work, and thus renews the venti- 
lation, dispelling the mephitic atmosphere produced by the 
combustion of the blasting-powder, the lighted lamps, and 
the respiration of the workmen. Another great advan’ 
is discovered in the condition of this compressed air, whi 
having lost a great part of its latent heat, is ready when set 
free to take up the caloric, and thus lower the temperature, 

The little perforating-machines on which this compressed 
air operates weigh about six —_e and are com- 
posed of two principal parts, one movable and the other 
stationary. The former sets the machinery in motion and 
the latter bears the drill which bores the rock. These 
machines travel on tramways, and can be directed to any 
spot where the work has to be commenced; and there are 
eight or nine of them at work in various places inde- 
pendently of each other, but all supplied from the same 
source with air carried by means of flexible tubes; while a 
movable reservoir of water stands behind the carriage, in 
order that a stream may be | papa against the face of the 

rock where the perforators are at work in such a way that their efficacy 
may be increased, that the dust may be at once moistened and 
cleared away, and that the tools may be kept cool. The entire 
place is lighted with gas, of which the reservoirs are beside those 
of the air, and the distribution is effected by means of fiexible 
tubes, with which each carriage is sepsrately furnished. When 
the work commences, each machine pierces from eight to ten 
holes in the side of the mine in such a manner that after one per- 
foration the wall is found to be Pog with from sixty to seventy 
holes, each of about a yardin depth. The air and gas conductors 
are then unshipped, and the carriages removed to the sheds 
which are provided for re during the next operation 
of blasting, which is effected by charging the holes with gun- 
powder and discharging it until the surface is broken away. The 
débris is then carried away in trucks on the line of rails, and the 
operation recommences, the time employed for the piercing and 
blasting process being about twelve hours. This operation, 
however, is only applied for opening the first fissure in the 
rock, which measures about 10ft. by 7ft.; and when once this 
gallery is opened the section is increased to ita proper dimensions— 
which are those of ordinary double-line tunnele—and the work of 
= succeeds that of destroying. 

In all these works the compressed air is continually necessary, 
Sn ws ee ee or to ‘afford the necessary ventilation. 
Innumerable difficulties have beset this great poe retin nas greed 
but gradually many of them have been overcome by the per- 
severance and energy of the inventors and directors, and the support 
afforded them by their respective Governments ; so that, although 
there must still elapse a considerable time before the tunneling of 
Mont Cenis is completed, it will, undoubtedly, be one of the greatest 
engineering achievements of the present age. 


CENIS: THE PIERCING-MACHINLE AT WORK 


THE OPERAS. me, 

Mn. Frank Mont's operetta, entitled the “ Water Sprite,” was 
produced at Covent Garden last week, and was a good deal 
applauded. The Water Sprite is not a fantastic but a perfectly real 
personage. She is a pupil of the Conservatoire at Nantes, and, 
running away from a too passionate and not sufficiently handsome 
lover, wanders by the banks of the Loire, singing in such an 
enchanting style that the peasants of the locality take her for a 
spirit, while the more prosaic and practical manager of a theatre 
discovers that she will make an admirable prima donna, and offers 
her an engagement in that capacity, The lover whom she loves is 
blessed with a tenor voice, and we believe that he finds employ- 
ment at the same theatre as his inamorata—a part filled with great 
ability by Mdme. Lancia. 

The success of “ Lara,” and, above all, of the Arab song which 
many admire who care for nothing else in the work, continues ; and 
M. Maillart has addressed the following letter on the subject to Mr, 
Harrison :— 

Dear Mr. Harrison,—Permit me to thank you with all my heart for the 
flattering zeal and intelligent care with which you have produced “ Lara.” 
I deeply regret, and shall always regret, that it was not in my power to be in 
London on the day when, for the first time, one of my operas was represented 
in England. The sympathetic favour and kindness with which the English 
public, whose artistic taste is so elevated, has welcomed my work, touches 
me profoundly; and I shall never forget the generous hospitality with 
which the music of “ Lara” has been received in the country of the great 


Byron, 

wal you, my dear director, be the interpreter of my sentiments of grati- 
tude to your excellent artists and to my confrire, the Maestro Arditi, your 
eminent chef-d’orchestré, to whom, as well as to yourself, I am indebted for 
a good part of the success of my work. 

The letter is a very good letter of its kind; but we do not think 
the success of “ Lara” in England is in any way owing to the fact 
that England is “the country of the great Byron.” The opera 
contains a great deal of pretty music and one very characteristic 
gong. It is well put on the stage, well executed, and the public 
like it ; but we deo not believe that the public has discovered, or even 
thought of discovering, any Byronic qualities in M. Maillart’s very 
lively music. 

M, Gounod’s opera, “Le Médecin Malgré Ini”—otherwise “The 
Mock Doctor,” as Mr. Charles Kenney entitles his English version— 
is positively announced for the 29th. It may fairly be expected to 
run until the end of the season ; and the English Opera Company 
will then have produced two original operas by English composers, 
Mr. Macfarren’s “ Helvellyn” and Mr, Hatton’s “ Love's Ransom ;”” 
two operettas by English composers, Mr, Clay’s “Constance” and 
Mr. Mori's “Water Sprite;” and one new opera by a French 
composer, “ Le Médecin,” The directors will be able to give a good 
account of their work, If not one of the operas or operettas pro- 
duced by English composers has been attended with much success, 
that is evidently the fault of the composers themselves. It was the 
fashion a few years ago to assert that, if English opera did not 
succeed in England, the fault lay with the managers, who, until the 
present year, depended almost exclusively on Messrs. Baife, Wallace, 
and Macfarren for new works, Now, the managersofthe Royal English 
Opera Company have put aside the only two composers who ever 
achieved anything like popularity with the English operatic public ; 
they have kept to Mr. Macfarren, and they have made experiments 
with other composers, We applaud them for the risk they have 
incurred in the regions of the comparatively unknown; but we 
think they will be obliged next year to return to the old bill of fare 
and to serve up Balfe or Wallace, hot or cold, toa public long accus- 
tomed to such diet, and yg pager little inclined to adopt any other. 

As for the m of Her Majesty's Theatre, they will not have 

uced one English work in the course of the whole season, with 
the exception of Mr. Levey’s “ Punchinello.” “ Faust” and ‘‘ Lara” 
will have been their great pidces de résistance in the musical line, 
But the chief success at each of our English Opera Houses will have 


been the pantomime, 


= ——-—s 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNCER, 

No new comedy, tragedy, farce, or drama has been produced during 
the week last past, save and except a little baisser-de-rideau called 
“Cousin Adonis; or, Too Handsome for Anything,” at the New 
Royalty, I have not = seen it, for the weather is cold, as London 
is aware; and to face blasts of air at box doors and draughts in the 
stalls at eleven o'clock p.m. requires a ——— and a self-sacrifice 
given to few, and certainly net to your Lounger, even though 
tempted by a new farce. 

At the Lycrum, the famons old stock farce--by-the-way, it is not 
a farce, but a comedy—of “Simpson and Co,” now precedes 
“ The Roadside Inn.” 

A new drama by Mr. Tom Taylor is in active rehearsal at the 
OLyMPIc, 

Mr. Craven’s capital “ Dutch picture ” of “ Milky White” is again 
playing at the STRAND. 

went, on Monday night, to an “entertainment” given at the 
Eyre Arms, St. John’s-wood, and a very charming entertainment 
too, as I need not have said had I mentioned that it was given by 
Mr, and Mrs, Howard Paul. In the sketches of character Mrs, 
Howard Paul appeared as the Unprotected Female, and Mr. Howard 
Paul as Mr, Staley Mildew; Miss Annie Radcliffe personated a 
street — a remarkable little lady, who finds her diminu- 
tive stature one great inconvenience of her life. The sketches 
concluded, Mrs, Paul gave her impersonation of Garibaldi, which is 
a very remarkable and impressive performance, Attired in the 
famous costume, and with the red-grey, leonine hair and beard, a 
steel scabbarded-sabre strapped to her side, and carrying the tri- 
colour, she sang, in slow, measured accents, the Hymn of Liberty, 
and the sharp ring of the steel as the sword was bared, and the 
attitude changed at the words “To Rome or to death !” stirred the 
blood and woke up a military wupete in the hearts of the meekest 
of men and the mildest of women. The entertainment terminated 
with Mr. William Brough’s “ Drawing-room burlesque” of “ Fra 
Diavolo.” Auber’s great opera has been capitally compressed 
into half an hour’s action, and is played by three persons—Lord 
Allcash and o, Mr. Howard Paul ; Lady Allcash and Zerlina, 
Mies Annie Ratcliffe; and Fra Diavolo, Mrs. Howard Paul—or, 
rather, Fra Diavolo as played by Mr. Sims Reeves, Mrs, Howard 


Paul. All ; tués ———— Mrs, pone Paul’s 
wonderful powers 0 mation and personal personatio: 
therefore I need not dilate upon them, but content cael 


by saying that Mr. Paul was very amusing as the tra- 

i British “swell” familiar to comic literature and as 
the half-bandit eh, ged Beppo; and that Miss Radcliff was a 
languid, ady, and a plump, provoking, and piquante 
“ barmaid,” v absurd ailiteration—the product of this 
terrible frost—I will conclude, 

Permit me to add a postscript. Miss Adah Isancs Menken is to 
return to AsTLEY's in March, It has been reported that this lady 
was to oppear as Dick Turpin, the Dashing Highwayman, in a new 
version of “Turpin’s Ride to York ;” but the latest advices inform 
us that a new epectacular drama, from the pen of Mr. John 
Brougham, is to be the vehicle (and horse?) for the exhibition of 

Adah Isaacs Menken’s singular talents. In this case, we may 
all say, with the most perfect certainty, Nous verrons ! 


THe LATE BURGLARY IN CORNHILL.—A Court of Aldermen was held 
on —Mr. Alderman Sidney in the chair, when the question of the 
late burglary in Cornhill was under discussion. A letter was read from Mr, 
Waiker soliciting panes and impugning the conduct of the police, and 
also a report from Colonel Frazer, of the police, defending the conduct of his 
force and complaining of the negligence often shown in securing the pre- 
mises in the City. An acrimonious dispute took place on the subject between 
Alderman Co; and Alderman Carter, but in the end the matter was 
referred for investigation to the conjoined Police and General Purposes Com- 
mittees. A person charged with be'ng one of those who committed the 
great burglary on Cornhill has been apprehended, and was brought before 
the Lord Mayor on Wednesday. Some portion of the stolen property was 
found in his possession. It appears the police have received some private 
information respecting the robbery, from which they infer that four persons 
al were concerned in it, and they anticipate that in a short time the 
other three will be safe under their charge, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Literature. 


Familiar Words—an Index Verborum, or Quotation H anidbook, 
with Parallel Passages, or Phrases which have become imbedded id 
our English Tongue, By J. Hats Friswet. 8, Low and Co, 


If ever a man writes the life of a King of Golconda he will have to 
say that the monarch’s throne could not be touched without the 
entranced finger-tip pressing a priceless jewel.‘ Familiar Words 
is a throne of the same kind. Wherever the eye rests It 18 dazzled 
with the blaze of some rare flash of beauty or of truth. But there 
is this difference: the throne is studded with things rare and 
scarce ; the volume is composed of words familiar—that is, common 
to all. At least they should be so, according to Mr. Friswell’s title- 
page; but it may safely be asserted that but few average well-read 
men would be “familiar” with one third, or one quarter, of this 
collection of literary gems and curiosities, All that the book pro- 
fesses to be is explained above. Our business here is to do justice 
to a wonderful specimen of human labour, which is only _too 
complete, and therefore accomplishes much more than it promises. 
The copious index must be acknowledged, and, moreover, says 
Mr, Friswell, “in order to make the body of the book itself an 
analytical index of its contents, certain prominent words which 
remain on the surface of the memory have been placed in ‘talics ;” 
thus Lord Rochester's line— 
The best good man with the worst-natured muse, 

often attributed to Pope, occurs not only twice in the index, but 
under the italicised words, best good man, in the body of the book. 
Those who have to contend with books will recognise the value of 
such an arrangement. Well-read men, even beyond the average, 
will be startled to find old friends turning up page after page, and 

iven names by which they never have been known. Mr, 

riswell has travelled the byways as well as the highways of lite- 
rature, and from both has assigned shoals of right things to their 
right places, besides discovering, as we have said, numbers and 
numbers more than he has recovered. “The child will grow like 
the portrait I have painted,” said the proud artist to the dissatistied 
mother ; and 80, likely enough, will the greater part of this volume 
become familiar to many readers who at present are in no way con- 
nected with the beauties. 

Of course, “ Familiar Words” must be accepted as a book to be 
turned over at random, or else ransacked, vid the index, for a par- 
ticular passage. To a slight extent, we have pursued both — 
and can report favourably as to the industry and fidelity displayed. 
What is known as “chapter and verse,” is given to each quoted 
authority, and so, as a rule, the most perfect accuracy may be taken 
for granted ; although, indeed, as might be expected, some accidents, 
incidental to a first edition, have happened and been overlooked. 
A few random notes may amuse the reader, be useful to Mr. Friswell, 
and also explain the character of a most commendable book. 

Amongst the things not generally known, and which are here 
explained, is that the phrase “as good as a play” was an exclamation 
of Charles IL., when in Parliament, attending the discussion of Lord 
Ross's Divorce Bill. The couplet, 

True patriots we, for be it understood 

We left our country for our country's good, 
is rightly described as part of a prologue on opening the New 
South Wales Theatre ; but we may add, for Mr. Friswell, the in- 
teresting feature that it was written by George Barrington, the 
ae ket, The well-known stanzas “On Heavenly Hope, and on 

rthly Hope,” given here, as usual, to Bishop Heber, were in reality 
written by the Rev, Chauncy Hare Townshend, and published in that 
gentleman's poems some twelve years since by Chapman and Hall, 
“The spacious firmament on high,” &c., is worth a little trouble, 
It is here given to Addison, but has been given to Andrew Marvell. 
Unfortunately, the M.P. for Kingston-on-Hull is not at hand—nor is 
the Royal messenger with the bagfull of crowns! At page 182 
the “ignorance is bliss” is strangely garbled, On the same page 
the familiar “‘When lovely woman stoops to folly” is thus 
described—* GoLpsMITH, Vic. of Wakefield, ch. xvii. Elegy on a 
Mad Dog.” Now, if Mr, Friswell will be so exact, exactness must 
be expected from him ; but, at page 31, he repeats the mistake, and 
adds to it. ‘The only art her guilt to cover” is described as from 
GotpsmitH’s Elegy ona Mad Dog, chap, xxiv. The celebrated 
He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 
is here finally wrested from “ Hudibras,” and is assigned, upon the 
whole, to Sir J, Mennis, ‘‘ Musarum Deliciz,” 1656 ; for Goldsmith 
surely, was only quoting it inhis “ Art of Poetry on a New Plan.” 
The hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea, 

is by Allan Cunningham, not by Hogg. In quoting the “Thirty 
days hath September,” Mr. Friswell strangely omits the last two 
lines (which can scarcely be called a couplet) concerning Leap Year. 
In giving Dryden's couplet, 

Look round the habitable globe, how few 

Know their own good, or, knowing it, puraue, 
A parallel should have been made with the fourteen opening lines 
of Johnson's “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

“The still small voice” in Tennyson is also in Darwin and in 
Gray. ‘His custom always of an afternoon,” in “Hamlet,” 
might have been compared with almost identical words in “ The 
Tempest.” Mrs, E. B. Browning's description of a railway-engine— 
a “resonant steam eagle”—has been omitted in later editions. A 
serious mistake occurs at page 320, The lines in the “ Dunciad” 
are given, 

Now, night descending, the proud scene was o'er, 
But /ived in settled numbers one day more. 
It should be, 
But: lives in Settle’s numbers one day more ; 
being a delicate hint of the hopelessness of the muse of Elkanah 
Settle being known to posterity. At page 170 we have from Cowley, 
“On the Death of Crashaw,” 
His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, I’m sure, was in the right, 
Now, this must be the original of Pope’s 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
But the latter Mr. Friswell does not give. Byron, of the sea, is 
properly given— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow ; 
But surely it calls for the strong parallel line of Cowley, 
No conscious wrinkle furrowed on thy brow. 
Campbell's “ Like angels’ visits” is worthy a history to itself. It 
runs through at least half a dozen authors almost word for word, 
but in the present volume it meets with but little attention. In a 
collection of “ Familiar Words ” should appear, but does not, the line 
from “ The Stranger,” 
There is another and a better world. 
By-the-way, in a recent anecdote collection by Mr. Timbs it was 
stated that there was an old story that John Palmer, the actor, fell 
dead on the stage, whilst uttering the very line; but this must be 
wrong, as the line in the printed play is given to Mrs. Haller, 
But a when going — =. night to see the beautifal 
ociee o reed a j recog - the Haymarket, it was 
ectly evident that night after night the line was spoken b , 
owe, in the character of the Swanger, 7 = 
Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height, &c. 
(Darwin), finds no place here; but we are glad to find that many 
everyday quotations, long since considered hopelessly gone astray, 
are here induced to return to their disconsolate parents. Thus— 
“ When Greeks joined Greeks then was the tug of war” belongs to 
Nat Lee, in “Alexander the Great.” “Of two evils, the less is 
always to be chosen,” is in Thomas 4 Kempis’s “ Imitation.” ‘ Not 
dead, but gone before,” is from Samuel Rogers ; and how often people 
speak of being “fearfully and wonderfully made,” whilst totall 
forgetting the Psalms! It is not everybody who knows that he ig 
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indebted to Garrick for ‘A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,” nor that it is mild Wordsworth who thinks 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 
But Mr. Friswell does not give another passage of Wordsworth— 
one yell known from the horrible fashion in which Byron mentions 
it. It is the 


Divinest instrument 
In working’out a just intent. 
is Man arrayed for mutual slaughter ; 
Yes. Carnage is God's daughter! 
And authority for that eternal “ Brothers all braves and sisters all 
virtuous” would have been agreeable, But T. Moss is at length 
reinstated in the ‘*Sorrows of a Poor Old Man,” too long enjoyed 
by Dr. Watts; and despised Theobald comes in for the “ None but 
himself can be his parallel.” The ‘approbation from Sir Hubert 
Stanley is praise indeed” is ascribed to Thomas Morton (“ Cure for 
the Heart-Ache”), and that famous 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ¥ 
to Isaac Bickerstaff (‘’Tis Well ’tis no Worse”). 

The little “ taking to pieces” given above will show the valuable 
and interesting material of ‘‘ Familiar Words.” Some mistakes are 
inevitable ; but. for a list of nearly 10,000 quotations, it is scarcely 
wrong to say that something hke perfection has been attained. 
Everybody will find something very familiar to themselves omitted ; 
but, in reality, Mr. Friswell has been handsomely catholic. One 
thing is especially noticeable, that justice has been done to 
Addison’s “ Cato”—perhaps suggested by the notice taken of it in 
the notes to Thackeray's “ Humourists.” Some day, perhaps, a 
similar labour of love may be made for Johnson's “ Irene.” ; 

In leaving this entertaining collection, it is only fair to compli- 
ment printer, stationer, and binder; and if Mr, Friswell will only 
let us know where to find the line 

Too fair for worship, too divine for love, 
the inscription on the reclining Magdalen of Correggio, in Lord 
Dudley's collection, it will be ample payment for the few hints here 
given, And even the legend on the cheap seals, 
Though lost to sight to memory dear, 
may be anxiously knocking at somebody's heart demanding to know 
its origin, 


By the Sea, By the Author of “ Hester Kirton,” kc, 2vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

When 2 novelist’s first work is reall at or good, a falling-off is 
generally anticipated in the snoceeding fictions, On the other hand 
when the ice is broken with three volumes of ordinary ability, it is 
not asking too much to expect improvement in the future, Batting 
the “ Bad Beginning” out of the question, the writer's next work, 
“Chesterford” was certainly readable; and the next to that, 
“Hester Kirton,” was a decided improvement, But here is “B 
the Sea,” the latest novel of the authoress, and we feel bound to say 
that the improvement is not kept up. The story is not altogether 
transparent ; but much of it is more than can be read seriously. The 
North Foreland must be intimated as the site of the principal inci- 
dents, and a trifling acquaintance with the Margate and Ramsgate 
of to-day will convince anybody of the hopelessness of getting 
such events to occur there as are gravely laid down in “ By the Sea,” 
However, the writer, to a certain extent, disarms criticism by a 
couple of quotations from Shakspeare :— 

This is the very ecstacy of love; 

Whose violent property foredoes itself 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings, &c. ; 


and the 
Sweet bells jangied, out of tune and harsh ; 

and, indeed, nothing but madness can account for the strange tricks 
layed by the people of Broadstairs, or wherever they may be 
ocated, How the Kentish clergy preach we know not; but, “ by 
the sea” the people do plenty of evil, and plenty of good comes cut 
of it, Phoebe Flower, a young girl. living a year or two ago at 
Minster, or Pegwell Bay, or near “The Sportsman,” is deserted by 
her priggish lover, who goes up to London and marries a priggish 
yoeng caer. Miss Flower becomes aware of this, goes to London, 
alf frightens the newly-married pair out of their lives by giving 
them an imitation of Miss Bateman’s curse in “ Leah,” and at last 
steals their child. Of course, after a time they recover the child ; 
but the loss has turned the two foolish parents into a good man and 
woman, Phebe, in turn, is kidnapped by a French captain of 
smugglers (ever since Cobden’s treaty Thanet has abounded with 
French smugglers); but she is miraculously re-stolen by two 
Englishmen, who have previously saved her life, and she marries 
the right man, as she ought to have done at first, Here are clearly 
more evil and more good resulting from it; for, whilst kidnapped 
in France, Pheebe learns that a somebody who has disappeared 
is dead, and she comes in for a handsome fortune, The French 
part of the story is absurd, and much of the English part 
little less 80, Characters are stuck in and do nothing, and few of 
them conduct themselves like flesh and blood. A pair of Lieu- 
tenants R.N, talk very much like a pair of small tradesmen; and, 
generally speaking, there appears to be no more refinement of 
language and manners than there is strictness of morality in Mar- 
gate, or wherever it may be. Upon the whole, with the best wishes 
for the lodging-letting interest, if this book prove to be true, we 
shall certainly take our tripinland in the ensuing autumn, at the 
risk of never seeing “ The Sportsman” or the “ Foy Boat” again. 


THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND THE 
UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 
The Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee of the Corporation of 
London have just presented a report on this subject to the Court of 
Common Council, containing the following conclusions :— ° 


The committee, having maturely considered the re Baro 
the greatest known authority upon agricultural sumaioe tae wy prari 
that the scheme of the Messrs, Hope and Napier, if it could be carried out, 
would be a glaring violation of the laws of agricultural science, from which 
the least possible increase to our home supplies of food would be obtained, 
as well as the smallest return to the ratepayers of the metropolis for their 
property. The committee express their extreme surprise that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who are trustees of the ratepayers, should have dis- 
posed of this large property to Messrs. Hope and Napier (who base this 
scheme upon the assumption of the comparative worthlessness of the 
sewage) until after those who ground their plan on its great value had 
had an opportunity afforded them of fairly testing the correctness 
of their opinions before Parliament, and had failed. And more especiall 
are the committee surprised at the course adopted by the Board, when pre 
consider the enormous benefit that would have been conferred, not only u 4 
the ratepayers of the metropolis, but upon other cities and’ towns and the 
agriculture of the kingdom, were those who advocate the system of modern 
dressings and a wide distribution of sewage able to demonstrate that that 
system could be made commercially successful. In conclusion, the com 
mittee are of opinion that it is for the interest of the nation that a searchi y 
investigation into the system of economic utilisation should be instituted w 
Parliament before any steps are taken for the utilisation of the sewage cf 
London or of any ether town, and that the interest of the ratepayers of the 
metropolis demands that the plan of Messrs, Hope and Napier should be 
strenuously opposed. And, having considered the reportof Mr, Hopkins, C.E. 
upon the scheme of Messrs. Hope and Napier, together with the answer thereto 
of Mr. Hemans, C.E., and of Mr. Hopkins's reply, as well as Mr, Hopkins's evi- 
dence before the Select Committee, the committee think it is an en ineerin; 
impossibility to recover from the ocean the sands proposed to be reclaimed by 
the great embankment, except by the expenditure of so enormous a sum of 
money as to render the entire scheme perfectly hopeless as a commercial 
a The committee recommend that the court should petition the 

ouse of Commons for the appointment of a Select Committee to take into 
consideration the best mode of utilising the sewage of the metropolis and 
other towns of the kingdom, and to inquire into all the plans for dealin, 
with the sewage, and specially to report upon each of such plans, for the 
information of the country, with a view to secure for the Fatepayers of the 
metropolis the greatest amount of profit from the utilisation of this rt; 
and also that they should be authorised to take the n pod aa for 
opposing the Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclamation Bill in Parliament, 
— has = By lagen the ae of the sanction of Parliament to the 

rrying out of the arrangement entered in 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, fp Seren Kepler ond Hope 


The report has been adopted by the Corporation, 


FEB, 18, 1865 


LAW AND CRIME. 

A COMMERCIAL traveller, named Baker, was 
adjudged bankrupt. His debts were about £1500 ; 
his assets, nothing. The bankrupt had been sued 
in the Divorce Court by his wife, whereupon he 
absconded to the Continent, where he enjoyed him- 
self greatly. He was particularly pleased with the 
picturesque views from what he described as his 
‘tel at the top of the Halps.” He appears to have 
lost money at Wiesbaden or Baden-Baden ; but in 
a letter to a friend he stated that he hoped to win 
some of his money back. On his return to England 
an unfortunate accident befel him. He lost, by 
theft or accident, the sum of £1500—almost exactly 
the amount of his debts. This was the more mys- 
terious, as he himself gave three different accounts 
of the occurrence. The notes were stolen from his 
breast-pocket ; they were stolen from his trousers- 
pocket ; and he dropped them into the sea with his 
cigar-case. Mr. Commissioner Goulburn, collat- 
ing all three accounts, did not believe in one of 
them, and therefore adjourned the case sine die, 
But the addendum to this judgment shows 
the marvellous ey 4 and equity of our bank- 
ruptcy system. Had Baker been accused of having 
stolen a watch he would not have been allowed to 
give evidence for himself, even at a police court. 
As it was, his own testimony upon oath sufliced to 
satisfy a competent judicial authority that he had 
“wickedly and fraudulently attempted to defeat 
his creditors,” Whereupon he is allowed one month's 

rotection from arrest to “appeal.” The significa- 
tion of this is pretty generally known to all who 
have had experience in the law of bankruptcy, as 
at present administered. 

An Italian named Gregorio Mogni has sur- 
rendered and confessed to having used a knife in 
the uproar at a public-house on Saffron-hill, in 
which Michael Harrington lost his life. One 
Polizzioni, clearly identified as the assassin of 
Harrington, is ly.ng under sentence of death for 
the crime. Some of our contemporaries have fallen 
into the error of supposing that Gregorio Mogni 
has confessed to the murder. He has not done so. 
He has confessed to having stabbed certain persons 
in the affray; but, whatever Mogni may have 
done, there is direct evidence that Polizzioni killed 
Harrington. 

Mr. Cox, M.P. for Finsbury, obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the Pubiic-house Closing 
Act. He furnishes certain reasons—as that drovers, 
printers, and other classes, whose avocations 
compel them to toil through the night, are debarred 
from obtaining needful refreshment during certain 
hours, Mr. Cox is perhaps not aware of another 
way in which the new Act has established a 
tyranny. The middle classes are much given 
to the giving of semi-public balls for the 
benefit of local charitable institutions, At 
these the most rigorous propriety is as much 
the rule as in any private drawing-room, 
Nevertheless, on such occasions, no refreshments 
can be supplied between the hours of one and four 
a.m. unless by express permission of Sir Richard 
Mayne. During the present season, when such 
festivities are rife, this official must have a great 
portion of his time occupied in receiving depu- 
tations of suppliants for the privilege of being per- 
mitted to eat and drink in reputable company at 
such places as the Freemasons’ Tavern, Willis’s 
Rooms, and the Whittington Club. And all this 
because the police had permitted the Haymarket 
orgies to become a national reproach! It reminds 
one of the lout, immortalised by Pindar, who, to 
destroy the rats, burned down the barn. And, 
after all, the Haymarket is nearly as bad as ever. 

The metropolitan managers, who are busily pro- 
secuting the proprietors of the music-halls for the 
performance of entertainments supposed to be dra- 
matic, appear not to be aware how they are defeat- 
ing their own object. The stage has long ceased 
to be a monopoly. If the music-halls be pro- 
hibited from the exhibition of stage plays, the 
proprietors will certainly apply fgr and obtain for 
them licenses as theatres. ‘The public will not be 
sorry for such a result, The way in which the 
music-halls have encroached upon the province of 
the theatres shows that audiences have at last 
become weary of simple musical entertainments 
enlivened only by what have been of late considered 
as comicsongs. Purely theatrical performances are 
in every way preferable, as a more temperate and 
more intellectual mode of popular enjcyment. The 
veriest sot could scarcely smoke and drink while 
witnessing a drama, comedy, farce, or burlesque 

rformed by accomplished actors. The music-halls 

ave hitherto attracted a far lower class of visiters 
than those who frequent the playhouses, and the 
end of these prosecutions, if successful, will be not 
to crush the “halls,” but to improve them into 
theatres, 

An action, “ Lewis v. Powell,” tried in the Queen's 
Bench before the Lord Chief Justice, presented 
some remarkable incidents, The defendant, Colonel 
Powell, M.P., wasa retired officer whe had lost the 
use of his lower limbs by paralysis. On New Year's 
Day, 1864, he was present at a family party when 
playful allusions were made as to leap year having 
commenced, Three ladies present (one of 
them the plaintiff, Miss Lewis) availed them- 
selves of the custom by proposing to the 
defendant. What was most probably intended 
as a frolic made a deep impression on the 
Colonel, who afterwards in turn proposed to the 
plaintiff, and was accepted, Colonel Powell was 
then of the age of fifty-nine, and the lady about 
forty. He acquainted his friends and relatives 
with the intended marriage, but, from some unex- 
plained cause, he afterwards broke it off, to the 
great disappointment of Miss Lewis, whose 
position, exposed to the sneers and taunts of her 
acquaintances, must certainly have been unenviable, 
Not content with this, when sued for the breach 
of promise, he put upon the record a most 
shameful ples impeaching the lady’s good name. 
For the imputation thus published there appears 
not to have been even the slightest foundation, 
Thisill-advised plea was, however, withdrawn before 
the trial. It was urged on behalf of Miss Lewis 
that, like many other devoted women, she had 
come to the conclusion that she could watch over 
an invalid husband and find her affection for him 
continually increase, But, after all, the matter 
for the consideration of the - rot what 
degree of happiness might have been enjoyed by 
the parties after marriage, but what amount of 
injury the plaintiff had sustained by the breach of 
defendant's promise. The jury awarded ber £2000, 

Mr, Woodgate, a partner in a firm of eminent 


solicitors, brought an action of libel against the 
proprietor of the Morning Post. 


_HLLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE LAYS JEWELLERY ROBBERIES,—The police of 


Mr. Woodgate | Manchester apprehended seven or eight men, on Saturday 


had been concerned in the matter of the estate of | ast, who are supposed to have taken part in the late ex- 


the late Earl Egmont, who, just previously to his 
death, from dissipation, bequeathed the family 
estates to Sir Edward Tierney, since deceased, Sir 
Edward and his descendants continued in possession 
under the devise for nearly twenty years, and until 
Mr. Woodgate gave certain information which led 
to an action at Jaw for the recovery of the estates 
by the Egmont family. When this action came on 
for trial, certain statements were made by the 
Attorney-General reflecting upon the conduct of 
Mr. Woodgate in the affair. The Morning Post, 
taking these as texts, published an article com- 
paring Mr. Woodgate to a partner in the firm of 
“Quirk, Gammon, and Snap”—a firm known to 
the readers of fiction as the attorneys of Tittlebat 
Titmouse, in Mr, Warren’s novel of ‘Ten Thousand 
a Year.” It turned out, however, eventually, that 
no reproach could be cast upon Mr. Woodgate ; and 
the action for the Egmont estates was compro- 
mised, upon their being transferred to the Egmont 
family, who returned a sum equivalent to that laid 
out by the ‘Tierneys for improvements, The 
Morning Post was clearly wrong in adopting 
adverse statements against Mr. Woodgate when 
only one side had been heard, and while a trial was 
yet pending. This was the basis of the action for 
libel, in which the jury returned a verdict for £1000 
damages, 


POLICE, 

ConptcT OF A SOLIcITOR.—George Langham, bar- 
man, and nephew to Nathaniel Langham, ex-champion, 
and licensed victualler, of St. Martin’s-lane, was charged 
at the Marlborough-street Police Court, with stealing an 
10 U for £60, the property of Mr. John Frazer Walker, 
solicitor, of Lichfield-street. Mr. Walker stated that 
he was at Alec Keene’s the previous night, and 
spent the evening there. Between twelve and one 
o'clock there was a conversation about an action in the 
Bail Court before Mr. Justice Shee relative to the stakes 
between two pugilists, named Dillon and Travers, He had 
occasion to take out an I O U in answer to something that 
was said, when the defendant took the 1 O U from him 
and pretended to put it into his pocket, but really put it 
into his boot. He then gave the defendant into custody, 
Cross-examined by Mr. E. D. Lewis, he said—*t I swear I 
was not under the influence of drink last night. Iam a 
married man, and in the habit of going to Alec Keene's of 
an evening. I was nonsuited in the trial before Mr. Justice 
Shee, I did not see the IO U after it was taken from me 
until the defendant was in the station-house. I believe the 
defendant intended to steal it. On appealing to Mr. Keene 
to protect his customers, Mr. Keene said to the defendant, 
“ Give it up!” but he would notdo so.” Police-constable 
C 31 said he found the I O U in the defendant's possession. 

Mr. E. D, Lewis could conceive nothing more disgrace- 
ful than for a person belonging to the legal profession 
coming into court and giving evidence while tipsy, which 
the prosecutor obviously was. The facts were these, the 
prosecutor, while drinking in a public-house, referred toa 
trial in which he had been engaged, and abused Judge, 
jury, and witnesses. ‘The defendant takes @ paper out of 
his hand, and the prosecutor gives him into custody for 
felony. He would call witnesses to show what the exact 
character of the case was, 

Mr. Alexander Findlay, better known as “* Alec Keene,” 
gave his evidence seated, as he was labouring under 
indisposition, He said—I am landlord of the Three Tuns, 
Moor-street. The prosecutor, Mr. Walker, came into 
my house about eight o'clock, and had some gin-and-water, 
He was then sober. He said he had lost his suit against 
Langham through a technical objection; that a Roman 
Catholic Judge had no right to allow the objection ; that 
a Roman Catholic had no right to sit on the bench, 
and that he only did so by favour of an Act of Parliament, 
something like that Act which had been passed to help 
Lord Brougham’s son-in-law. I asked him to be quiet. I 
have turned him out of my house cnce or twice before, 
and would have done so last night had 1 been well, At 
about ten o'clock Nat Langham came in, and Mr, 
Walker fell out with him; but they afterwards shook 
hands, By this time Mr. Walker had drunk at least 
eight or ten fourpennywortks of gin-and-water, 
About ten o'clock George Langham came in and was 
abused by Mr. Walker. In the course of some remarks 
the defendant said it was Mr. Ody’s money, and not the 
prosecutor's, that had been staked on the fight. Mr, 
Walker pulled out his pocket-book and produced a paper 
to show that he did not owe anything. Mr. Walker took 
up the poker, and, flourishing it about, said to the de- 
fendant, **I will knock out your brains,’”’ 1 then sent for 
the police. 

Mr, Knox said he had never heard a more disgraceful 
case, and he hoped the prosecutor's conduct would by 
some means be brought under the notice of the Incor- 
porated Law Society. He should discharge the defendant, 
and would recommend him to bring an action for false 
imprisonment against the prosecutor. 

Mr. Walker, on attempting to address Mr, Knox, was, 
by his order, put out of court, 


THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS AT LIVERPOOL, 


THE performances of the Davenport Brothers at St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool, came to an abrupt termination 
on Wednesday evening. On Tuesday nignt two gentle- 
men—Hulley and Cummins—were selected by the audience 
to step upon the stage and bind the performers, The pro- 
cess of binding was proceeding, when one of the 
Davenports objected to the tightness of the rope, and 
declined to go on with the performance, A disturbance 
ensued, and the performance came to an end. Many 
persons obtained their money back. The next evening a 
large audience was present. Dr. Ferguson opened the 
proceedings by reading three conditions, by which the 
Davenports reserved to themselves the right of rejecting 
any particular gentlemen in whom they might discover 
a disposition to deal unfairly with them. During his 
address the greatest uproar prevailed. Messrs, Hulley 
and Cummins were again selected by the audience, 
and on mounting the stage Dr. Ferguson announced 
that the Brothers objected to these two gentlemen 
on account of the brutal manner in which they 
had previously bound them. ‘The uproar continued, 
the audience insisting on the performance proceed- 
ing. After very considerable delay the Davenports 
presented themselves, and the binding process com- 
menced, One of them, however, immediately protested 
against the tightness of the cord, and was re- 
leased by Dr. Ferguson, both of them loudly expressing 
their indignation, and Davenport showing his bleeding 
wrist. The avdience, however, and those on the stage, 
asserted that Ferguson intentionally inflicted the injury 
while removing the cord, The Davenports then retired, 
which was the signal for the audience to take possession of 
the stage. Dr. Ferguson was hustled; the cabinet upset, 
jumped upon, and utterly demolished ; fragments of it 
were strongly contested for, and even, indeed, sold at a 
shilling @ piece ; the ropes were cut up and divided, and 
the musical instruments, trumpets, and bells disappeared 
in the general scramble, 


THE SAFFRON-HILL MURDER.—The Italian, Gregorio, 
who is charged as the murderer of Harrington, at Ssffron- 
hill, was again ¢xamined on Tuesday before the police 
magistrate, feveral of the witnesses Who were examined 
on Pelizzioni’s trial were examined again, and their evi- 
dence went to the fact that Gregorio was not the criminal, 
It was plain, however, that the public-house where the 
murder was committed was, and had for some consider- 
able time been, in a state of great uproar and confusion, 
and some of the witnesses varied as to the facts, In the 
end, the magistrate decided on committing Gregorio, or 
Mogni, as his surname appears to be, for trial on the 
charge of wilful murder, 


tensive jewellery robberies in Cornhill and Manchester. 
Besides drilling apparatus, the prisoners had in their pos- 
session sixty crowbars and eighty skeleton keys, In 
robbing Mr. Howard's shop, in Manchester, a diill had 
been broken, and the thieves incautiously left the piece 
broken off behind them, The other part of the drill has 
been found in their possession. Unfortunately, none of 
the jewellery or stolen property has yet been discovered. 
it is supposed the robbers acted on commission, delivering 
their booty to other parties, who will have got away long 
before this beyond the reach of detection, 
ZATHBED IN SCOTLAND.—The Faculiy of 
Procurators in Scotland propose to ask the Lord Advocate 
to introduce in the present Session the following brief but 
very important bill :—‘* Whereas it is expedient that the 
right of challenge on the head of deathbed should be ex- 
tinguished, be it therefore enacted, &c., that no deed 
executed or act done from and after the passing of this 
Act shall be subject to challenge on the head of deathbed.” 
The effect of the above will be to prevent invalidation of 
wills leaving heritable property on account of their being 
made within sixty days of death or after the testator was 
seen at kirk or market. 
ILL-USAGH OF A PAUPER.—An inquest was held on 
Wednesday, by Dr. Lancaster, on the body of George 
Gibson, who had died in the St. Giles’s’ Workhouse. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
THE Government broker has commenced to purchase Stock for 
the reduction of the National Debt ; nevertheless, all Home Securi- 
ties have been very inactive, and the quotations have been with 
difficulty supported. Consols, for Money, have realised 89} 4; 
Ditto, for Account, 894 | ; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 854 } ; 
Exchequer Jills, 3a, to Se. prem; Annuities, 1885, 147-16, Bank 
Stock has been 246 to 248, Indian Stocks, &e., have charged hands 
slowly. In prices, however, the fluctuations have been trifling. 
India Stock, 215 to 21s ; Ditto, New, 1034 § ; Rupee Paper, 101 te 103 
and 109 to 111; Four per Cent Certificates, 89}; India Bonds, 10a, 
to lS. prem, 
The demand for money in the Discount Market has been mode- 
rately active, at very full prices, The lowest rates for the best paper 


are :— 
Thirty Days’ Bills Pry ee oo GS cent, 
Sixty Days’... “ss Pe oe 3 ie 
Three Monthy’ =... +s we oe 5 ” 
Four Months’ oo we oe OI « 
Six Months’... oe oe . o 6 Py 
In the Stock Exchange money is worth 4} to 5 per cent. 


About £100,000 has been sent inte the Bank of England, 

The market for nearly all Foreign Securities has continued quiet, 
and in some instances a further decline has taken place in the quo- 
tations, The Confederate Loan, however, has ruled firm, ana its 
value is now 56 to 58, Italian Scrip has been done at | to 14 prem. 
Brazilian Five per Cents have sola at 100; Ditto Four-ana-a-Half 

Cents, 833 ; Chilian Six per Centa, 101 i Colombian, 82 ; Danish 

'hree per Cents, 804 ; Eeyyt an Seven per Cents, 98 ; Ditvo, 1864, 95; 
Greek, 22); Mexican Three per Cente, 279; Ditto, 1864, 26); 
Peruvian kour-and Half per Cents, 834; rtvguese Three per 
Cents, 47; Ruasian Five per Cena, 914; Ditto, 1862, 89% ; Spanish 
Deferred, 39§; Ditto, Passive, 32%; Ditto, Certificates. 154 ; 
Turkish Old six per Cents, 91; Dito, 1858, 73; Ditto, 1862, 704; 
Moms Six per Cuenta, 47} ; Ditto 1564, 43; and Italian Five per 

mi > 

Joiat-stock Bank Shares have been dealt in to a limited extent. 
Agra and Masterman’s have sold at 126 ; Alliance, 33]; Australasia, 
New, 70; Bank of Queensland, 21}; Bank of ‘New Zealand, 16) ; 
Chartered of India, London, and China, 55; Colonial, 42; Consoit- 
dated, 10§; English, Scottish. and Australian Chartered, 194; 
Europesn, 144; Hindostan, China, and Japan, zs}; Imperial 
Ottoman, 17}; Lonoon and Brezilian, 44} ; don and County, 
743 ex div.; London Jeint-stock, 474; National Provincial o: 
England, 3rd Issue, 46}; National, New, '84 ex div. ; Oriental, 58} ; 
Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, 11§ ; Standard of Britie#h South Africa, 
244: and Union of London, 53, 

Colonial Government Securities have ruled steady. Canada Six 
per Cents have been done at 90; Ditto Five per Cents, 80; Capa 

Five per Cents, 93}; New South Wales Five per Cents, 92; and 
Victoria Six per Centa, 108. 

‘There has been less doing im Miscellaneous Securities. Bombry 
Gas shares have realised 5f ; Ceylon Company, 10; City Offices, 54; 
Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, #4; Ditto, 74; Crystal 
Palace Six per Cent Perpetual Debenvure, i12 ; Kgyptian Cousmerciai 
and Trading, 5; Fairbairn Engineering, 6]; General Creait, 6) ex 
div; Hudeon’s Bay, 15}; ltalan Irrigation, 114; London Fi- 
nancial, 224; Milwall Ironworks, 4§; Oriental Financial, 34; 
Oriental Gas, 14; Peel River Lana ana Mineral, 39; Peninsular and 
Orient#1 Sieam, 43: Ditto, New, 56 ; Royal Mail Steam, 97] ; Scottish 
Australian Investment, 124), 

‘The :ransactions in the Railway Share Market have been very 
moderate, In prices, however, the changes have been wnimportant, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


CORN EXCHANGE.—Very moderate supplies of English wheat 
have been on offer this week; nevertheless, tales have progremed 
slowly, at about stationary prices. Fine foreign wheats have moved 
off steadily, other kinds heavily, on former terms. Malting barley 
has sold at extreme rates; but grinding and distilling sors have 
commanded very little a:tention. Malt hes realised full prices; but 
the inquiry for it has been by no means active, There has been an 
improved inquiry for owe, and, in some instances, the quotations 
have had an upward tendency, Beans have advanced 1s. per quarter, 
with a tair inquiry, In peas, very litule has been passing, at late 
rates. ‘The flour urade may be cousidered steady, 

ENGLISH CURRENCY,—W heat, 30s, to 45s, ; barley, 24a, to 35s, ; 
malt, 47s. to 628. ; oats, 168, to 248, ; rye, 288. to 30s. ; beans, als. to 
42s, ; peas, 53s. to 39s, per quarter; flour, 258. to 40s, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of stock have been only moderate, Sales, 
however, have progressed slowly, as follows :—Leef, from 3s, &d, to 
5a, 4d. ; mutton, 4s, 4d, to 6a 2d, ; veal, ds, 4d. to 5s, 6d. ; pork, 3a, 6d. 
to 4s. 8d, per 8 1b. to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Each kind of meat has been 
in moderate request, ab our quotations :—Beef, from 3s, 6d, to 
4s, 8d, ; mutton, 4s, to 58, ; veal, 4s, to 5a, $d. ; pork, 38, 4d. to 4n, 8d, 
per 81b, by the carcass, 

‘T¥A.—Tbedemand for most kinds is inactive, at about last week's 
prices, Stock in Unitid Kingdom, 96,000,000 1b, 

SUGAR.—Nearly all raw qualities have been in improved request, 
at full quotations. Stock 102,764 tons, against 75,674 tons last year, 
Refinea goods rule steady, at previous currencies, 

CorrEE.—No change has taken place in prices, The market, 
however, may be considered steady. Stock, 11,243 tons, against 
11,480 tons in 1864, 

KICE.—There is very little business doing in any kind, The stock 
consiste of 50.959 tons, against 55,429 tons last year, 

PROVISIONS,—We have again to report a slow sale for all kinds 
of Irish butier, at about stationary prices, Foreiyn qualities are 
firm, at ex'reme rates, Fine Friesiand is worth 140 percwt. Bacon 
is steady, at 624, per cwt, for Wat-rtord sizeable on board, Hams 
are rather cheaper ; but lard is steady in price, 

TALLOW.—The market is flat, F.Y.C.,on the spot, 41s. 64, per 
ewt. The stock amounts to 48,609 casks, againat 62,845 ceeke last 
year. Rough tat, 2s, 2d. per 81d, 

O1LS,—Linseed oil is steady, at £32 15s. per ton on the rpot. Rape 
is telling at £40 10s, to £44 108,; and fine palm, £36 wo £36 10a, 
French turpentine, 67s. 6d, per cwt, 

SPIRITS\—Rum eupports last week's quotations ; but the demand 
is far from ective, Hrandy and grain spirits rule about stationary. 

COALS,—Haswell, 224, ; hast Hartlepool, 22s, ; Bradoyll’as, 1a, 6d, ; 
Eden Main, 2le. ; Belmont, 2l8.; Wylam, }6s, per ton, 

HAY AND *TRAW.—Meadow hey, £4 108, to £5 10s, ; clover, 
£5 lus. to £6 10s, ; and straw, £1 98, to £1 14s. load, 

Hops,— Fine samples move off freely, at full quotations. Other- 
wise, the trade is rather heavy, The best qualities are worth 2. 0s, 
per cwt, F 

WOOL.—The trade is in a sluggish state, and prices are barely 


supported, 
PhraTORs.—The supplies are rather limited, and the demand is 
steady, at from 55s, to 1498, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 

BANERUPTCIES ANNULLED,— TT. ERICH, Ni 
ChBORAI bert’ 


foreign glass manufacturer.—sir A. J. D, ‘TI 
Tich! e Park, Hants.—J. WRIGHT, jun., Stoke Newington. 
BANKRUPTS.—G, CALLEN, Winchester, builder.—W. JONES, 
Cromweli-road, Colney-hatch.—H. PACKARD, Scole, Noriclk, 
merchant —E. G. STAFFOKD, Alfred-place, Bedfora-square,—G, 
CARPENTER, Williams's-mews, Lowndes-square, Knightsbridge, 
joiners’ foreman.—C. H, WEATHARLEY, South Norwood, clerk in 
the General Post Office —J. C. CRUX URD, Chapel-row, Exmouth- 
street, Clerkenwell, brazier.—J. W.CLUSB, Tyier-street, Golden- 
square, fishmonger.-- E. A. ELSTOB, Burton-street, Katon-square.— 
J. and J, HUTCHISON, Warwick-street, Kegent-street, Scotch fancy 
hosiers.—C. LOWEN, Laton, Bedfordshire, bricklayer —J, M. MARK, 
Gravesend,—B, HUPKLN, jun., Datchet, Buck inghamabire, butcher. 
G. HOWARD, Proviceace-row, Finsbury, bonnet-crown and het 
manvofacturer.— J. SAWKINS, Quendon, Ewsex, coachbuilder.— 
A, LEVY, High-etreet, Poplar, vailor,—T. SEWELL, Standground, 
Huxtingdonshire, miller.— W. B. HENWOOD, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, tailor—G. DELACHI and C, VINCENT, Broad: 
street-buildings, City, merchants.—D, D, GEORGIADKS, Mark- 
lane, merchant's clerk.—R, J, BREDE, Colney -hatch, architect,—H. 
BOHREK, East Greenwich, musical compete and pianist,—K, 
ROBER’ Kent-street, Borough, grocer.—W. KIGHTLEY, Led- 
bury-road, Bayswater, builder—S, WOODSTOCK, Leather-lane, 
Holborn, bootmaker—H. STEVENS, Leytonstone, Essex, book- 
seller —T. COLES Northampton, saddler und harnesa-maker.—T. 
MORRIS, Seymour-stret, Kuston-square, tailor and billiard-room 
ietor—W. MATTHEWS, Desborough-place, Liarrow-road, 
builder.—W. W. SMITH, Aston, Warwicksbire—G. TUWNSEND, 
Longton, Staffordshire, china and earthenware, manufactarer,—R, 


- 

HAWEKIN, sen., York, baker and flourdealer.—T, E. WINN, Blub- 
berhouse, Yorkshire, lead-miner—J, BROWN, Morley, York- 
shire, innkeeper,—J, TUPMAN, Goole, Yorkshire, publican.— 
J. WOGD, New Malion, Yorkshire, builder.—J, LANCASTER and 
J. WURSHOP, Liverpool, estate apenia R. B. ROWLLNSON, 
Liverpool, cotton-broker,—O, OWENS, Liverpool, joiner and 
builder,— J, W. BROWN, Stretford, Lancashire,—K, and 8 SUTTON, 
Radcliffe Lancashire, cotton-spinners.—M, F RIESER, Manchester, 
manufacturing clothier—T, H. WOOD, Manchester, commission 
agent.—K. yr. DEVIs, Birmingham, accountant.—W. RUSE, Clap- 
gate, Worcestershire, nailmaker,—@, B. HALLAM, Birmingham, 
hair. resser —J. PARTING'LON, Manchester, mill-furnisher and 
cotton-waste dealer.—J, WILLACY, Manchester, grinder.—W. 
CALDWELL, Salford, Lancashire—H, TUDOR, Broughton, Lanca; 
thire.—J. BARTON, Newborovgh, Northamptonshire, blacksmith. 
J. LOVELUCK, jun. EBatod, Glamorgenshire—D, MCARTIN, 
Berry Edge, Durbam, mason and beerhouse-keeper—W. EMERY, 
St«flord, swnemsson,—J. G. TORR, Derby, wireworker and shop- 
keeper.—L, LOWE, Litchurch, Derby, tronroller.—H. NELSON, 
Uldbam, Lancashire, cotton-waste dealer—W. STROUD, Chichester, 
coachbuilder.—G, MOLESW OTH, browhills, Staffordshire, painter. 
J. LAXTON, Piucht ck, Lincolnshire, baker and dealer in 
G. HUTCHINSON, Isiebeck, Yorkehire, brickmaker.—¥. MATSON, 
Sheepshead, Leicestershire, plumber. — J. T, PARKAGREEN, 
Chipping Warden, Northamptonshire, blacksmiths. HOWES, 
Northampton, tobacconist.—J. CHARLESWORTH, Kccleshill, 
Yorkshbixe, attorney's clerk.—G. LLUYD, Pembreke Dock, Pem- 
brokeshire, shipwright—K, TURNER, Egremont, Cumberland, 
grocer.—C, DEW, Salisbury, Wiltshire, whiteemith.—@. CADMAN, 
Bosley, Shropshire, farmer.—'T. SOORAH, Sheffield, Yorkshire, boot 
and shoe maker.—h, H. WILLIAMS, Chester —J. HUDSON, Leode, 
Yorkshire, shoemaker.—J, CLOUGH, New Wortley, Yorkshire,—W, 
HOPION, New Wortley, Yorkshire, plumber.—J. DEAL, Mount 
Bures, Essex, thatcher, grocer, and innkeeper.—E, W, BARNES, 
Trowse Millgate, Norwich, baker and grocer.—W. COOPER, Willen- 
hall, Staffororhire, grocer and lockymith.— 8, JENNINGS, Wolver- 
hampton, beerseller. — H. H. BRODIE, Wolverhampion, iron- 
moulder.—J, BARBER, jun., Wortwell, Norfolk, thatcher,—W, 
ELLIS, Swansea, innkeeper.— J, WRIGHT, Leominster, Sussex, inn- 
keeper,—E. NETHEMSOLE, Swansea, accountant.—W. MORGAN, 
Swangea, dealer.—H, WILLIAMS, Qymawr, Denbighshire, farmer. 
W. YOUNG, Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire, chemist and 
druggist.—H. COLE, Boston, Lincolnshire, grocer—T. MARTIN 
Newport, Menmouthshire, innkeeper. — BE HARKISON, Hyde. 
Cheshire, beerhoute-keeper.—E. NEWTON, Penrith, Cumberland, 
china and glass dealer.—P, PERIOLI, Cardiff, ship-chandler.—W: 
BOLTON, ten., Little Witley, Worcestershire, farmer,—G. L. BELL, 
Rochester, Kent, ‘earpenter.—W, rOLLARD, jun., Biockhouse, Wor- 
cesterrhire, butcher,—E. DONKIN, Southampton, boot and shoe 
maker.—F, HILLIER, Southampton, builder. —'T, WOOLGAR, 
Sandgate, Kent, harness-meker—T. DOLBEAR, sen, Mount 
street, Grosvenor-square, coachbuilder, 


TOESDAY, FRHRUARY 14, 

BANKRUPTS.—J. HAT'LON, Bear-street, Leicester-square, bare 
man.— A. SANDERS, Woolwich, painter —J. GENTRY, jun., Strat- 
ford, Essex, watchmaker —R. F. G, GARDINER, Blacktriars-road, 
machinist.—J, STRUT1 ON, Cherles-street, Sc. James's, —T. H. DE 
ROSE, Upper Whivecross-street, baker.—H. BROOKER, jun., Upper 
John-street, Hoxton Old Town, oilman.—W, BLAKE, FentonvilleS 
road, coachbuilcer.—G. E, SAUNDERS, Pordand. Soho, 


butcher—J H. V, TOMBS, Spencer-road, Stoke Newington.— 
S, M. PARR, Norfolk-square, Hyde Park.—W. BECK WITH, Kings 
land-road, mter,—H. JOY, Robertsbridge, Sussex, | ed 


\- street, 
street.—H, SPRIGGS, Hait-street, Bloomsbut ter.—M. 
"Ht CLAWK. York-road, 


er, — 


Coventry, Warwicksh: 
re, doctor of ae 


emahize, butcher.— T, and G. PREEMAN 


hi 
Otley, Yorkshire, joiners.— 
boot er. THOMPSON, 


and shoemaker,— A. 5 
herbalist.—T, POWNER, Stoke-upon-Trent, 


Maryport, Cw 
Alderrhott, 


IMMEL'S NEW PERFUMED 

VALESTINES.—The Valentine of the Language of 

Flowers ; the Sachet Valentine ; the Photographic Valentine ; the 

Mirror Valentine ; St, Valentine's Gloves, Kach la, wither sort 

sent by Kose on receipt of 14 stampe.—v6, strand ; 128, Regent-street; 
nD 


and 24, Cornhill, London. 
EETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


recent Improvements in replacing Artificial Teeth supersede 
all others from their natural appearance and durability. They 
support the r maining ‘Teeth, require no fastenings or any painful 
operation, while for moderate charges they cannde be surpassed, All 
consultations free. To prevent mistakes, observe no connection 
with any one of the same name.— 9, Grorvenor-street, W. 
HITE and SOUND TEETH 
are indispensable to personal attraction, and to heal: 
and longevity by the proper mastication of foo, - mm 
OWLANDS ODONTO, 
nd hercarte x Seitihe vata te ik 
preserves ®' a pearl-like whiteness to the test! iecates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens are and 
gives a delicate fragrance to the breath, Piice 3s. 94. per box, 
Sold at 20, Hatton-gard-n, and by Chemista and Perfumers, 
** Ask for ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 


EETH.—Dental. Self- Management.—-A brief 

exposition of Mr. <ELL’S Patented Invention in the con- 
of 

Sit nts Seana 


OBINSON'S CELEBRATED 
MEDICATED COTTON WOOL.—No family should be 
without this valuable preparation. For burna, scalds, ‘ises in the 
skin, rheumatic pains, tic doloreux, sciatica, w! igh, and 
all diseases of chest and lungs, Recommended and used by 
® large number of the mest eminent physicians, Sole Proprietors, 
W.G. BENTLEY and CO., 220, High Holborn, London. in packeta 
15 2A. 26, 20. an Ge, 0a. cag en any Chemist in 
town or or rom 
Ct, ' Proprietore, Trade price-! 


R H EUM A TISM.—The most efficacious 

emedy for Rheumatism, Lum! Pains in the - 
biains before they are broken, &¢c,, is DREDGE'S I HEAL-ALL wht, 
if used according to the directions, seldom fails to effect a complete 
cure, Price Is, 14d, ook 2, St. mer Bottle. Please observe that 


the names of “ street,” are engra 
on the Governinent stamp, Sold by all oe mn 


R. LOCOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
immediately relieve the moat violent fit of coughing, 
They have a pleasant taste, 
At Is, 1}d., 2s, Od., and 4s, 6d., per box, by all Druggista, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
Abecesses, E: las, Piles.—U: ing success 
who treat Ley aisoune footing ¥ te win pie inted tesco 
wrapped round each pot ar x. bl 
and timid, whose bazhfulness comets endangers life” te yenae 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—The best Remedy for 


Bile, Sick Headache, Giddinese, Indigestion, Flai 
Heartburn, &c,—To relieve the digestive contenant 
allay the stomach, to restore the liver te its 


spasm, to strengthen 
regular and healthy action, and to tranquillise the nervous 


. ‘tem 
by removing the various sources of irritation, COCK LE’ . 
BILIOUS PILLS will be found most efficacious, ~f 


and 


neither mercury, antimony, nor any other mineral ingredient, 
be te 


sess this additional advantage, that they may 
sr tthe change of weather or climate, In aan ab 57 ga 


[jp aearcars FLUID MAGNESIA, an 


excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders every 
kind, and as mild sperient for delicate constitutions '174, New 
Sena, London ; and all respectable 


wor! 
AUTION, — Chlorodyne, — In 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated 
rey ne Collis Browne lorody: 
ry tt Dr. J. a was the discoverer—of Ch] Ps 
that they preseribe it largely, and mean no ot her than Dr. Browne's 
See Timea, July 13, 1864. The public, theret are cautioned 
inst uring any other than Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,. It ia affiemed medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine fur CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM &e. 
home should be without it. Sold in bottles, # 9d. a 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Grost Russell-atreet, 
mani urer, Observe ly, none 
— J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne” 


112 J 


T. JAMES'S HALL.—THE WORLD 
NEVER SAW THE LIKE—GENERAL TOM THUMB, his 
LYPTLE WIFE. and INFANT DAUGHTE her with 


WABREN. 
COMMODORE NUTT NN co of the globe, ‘They are 


reatest Wi 
ing — tour ap 

; aleo ina nam! 
Miniature." They will wive 


oon ree pl Dailv, at tt, 3, ete} 


o'Clock. At the 11 o'Clock Levée they oy will epee in the identical 


7 
them at New York, on 
ietaing cone worn by Admission to the Day Levée, Ie., 


ée, 14, toall parts of the house, except 
Rope Ll pera Ltnldren under Ten Years of age, 


price, Remember the whole perty can be seen for is, 
O8A BON H E UR’S Celebrated Picture of 


EN PLOUGHING is now added to the TWELFTH 
AN) UAL wore EXHIBITION, French Gallery, 120, Pall-mall. 
‘Admission, Is. Catalogues, 6d. ‘each. 


L 


ABA THE NEW OPERA. By A. 
modern 


wi 
- mead now being at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
Ferourite "Toa 26, 
bells shall ring,” 2%. 6d, Arab Song, 3s, “When our noble Count 
comes back, “Her eyes’ bright glances," 2a, 5d. From 
dread "2s, 6d. And song ” 
Sent post-free for halt- 


Marzinb and Co, 35, a Sieet ‘and 38, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


NURSERY SONGS and RHYMES, i 
Pianoforte Accom; iment, suited to you ng Peoples | je, Tilus- 
trated with « Chromol Stahigeaphe of "7 he Babes in the Wood,” and 
2 Comic Sketch on the cover. vein apg ny The 
mest amusing as well as the most useful present. 
_ METZLER and Co. 35 to 38, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


NONSTANCE. —I HAVE PLIGHTED MY 


TROTH, Ballad. fooe le. Martorelle, in the succeas- 
new Opera composed by FR! peuie cay. Post free, 16 mong 
METZLEB and CO, 35, 36, 37, aud 38, Great Marlborough-street, 


Ge BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES! 
‘The new National Song. BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s, Piano 
each 4a, ; easy edition, 2s. 6d. ; ditto, four voices, 2d, 


solo and duet, 


ost ordinary drawing-room 
- reba —— ad aitspe Fo eetaen 


pu 8a, post-free for 19 stamps. 


samme, Ae piano, we Briley Richa 


st OF THE MILL! JENNY OF 
THE MILL! Mt a Works by Geo son) first sank Wy GT 


Sa. (free for 10 stamps ), may be Thad of ‘all Musiceellers 
RoumRr Coc Ks and Co., New Burlington-street, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


HRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, A the Author 
a Aric. are 3 oyenal, ‘Author of “ Nathalie,” 


GLOUNT TEMPEST, By the Rev, J. C. M. BELLEW. 
Second Bets. ane sve 
SHATTERED IDOLS 
CARRY’ ‘3 CUNFESSION. By the Author of “No Church,” 
“Owen,” &e. 3. (Just ready. 
Huast wad BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborougn-st. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE 
HORSE. By B. WATERHOUSE HAWKING, ¥.LS., F.G.8. 
Tyee -four [lustrations.--London : WINSOR and NEWTOS, and 
all Bookrellers and Artiste’ 


ARDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP 
iepmsopn, ners Rapti 
Reka. ae k, Piccadilly ; aa Ne sali 


Prive 2s. 6d.—SMITH and Co., 52, Long-scre, 


H Ow TO GET FA T, 
«eae PHYSICIAN. 

leant, ensy, and sate method.” pene 

Pod HO for 1865. 


Saadin: ee. rn ILY and Co., Cornhill, — 


“ And you, my sinews, grow 26} instant old, 
But beat me stiffly up !”"—Shaxespeare, 


EAD the FORTIETH ANNUAL BEPORT 

of the BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Buston-road, 

don, for 1865; aleo the works cf James Morison, the Hygeist— 

May be had of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of 
Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine throughout the world, 


HE MAGIO, DONKEYS.—Roars of 
Leg ne ay nepal 252, rca from my Pans the othe 


Pair sent post-free for | 
post-free for 8 eampe— i. G, OY CLARKE « and 289, Strand. 


EW “SUN” LIGHT. — Coils sent -- 
free for 12 emo Will light in a common 
ees COMPANY, 44, 4, Cheapside, an and 110, Regent-strest, 


INDING BABY,” in Frames, gilt, 
a «Biarscopl Otnpany, bar Cheapricn ON“ 


(COMPANY. 


FSVELOPHG, : oka, 34d, and 444, per 100 
HORS-PAPSD 36 » Aid ‘onl 6d. per FIVE ng It at 


Ww H oO {8 Bh gst M 


time you want yon 
fou ura try = ee hae ti Fata 
lew velopes, Writing 
Helborn, W.C. Agena ee 


UBNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 


Articles at DEANE'S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
pred nee Eatablished A.D. 1700, New Illustrated Catalogue 


Deano Mer Ee Che Mocement) Lenton Beige. 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 


at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, atreet Within. 
Pianoe are rare excellence, with the improvements 
recently applied, effect a & pure, and quality 


ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and 
CHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES and thoes have just added 
FIVE NEW SHOW W-ROOMS, to to thelr Mi anufectory, the 
may be seen. Ur, Housdsdiveh. Lampe for tadia 


Beers YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
Establishment 


‘T% from, or visit the he BRANSBY 


peat ca Pci sleep asa ent 
an 

, Old Ke 

Bh a meas er uae eae | 

kingdom. 1833. 


‘OTA BEN E. —The best known Formula for 


acting quickly op # the bulbs or roots of the Hair, strengthen- 
ing he eee 3 forcing Whiskers or Moustaches to grow 
heavily upon the skin in a fow weeks. Baldness prevented, 


smoothest 
13 stampa.— Mr. RIKA, Chemist, Ardwick, Manchester, 
AUCE.—LEA and ator ® BINS 


and 
‘and Sons, and Grocers and 


R. DE JONGHS LIGHT-BROWN CoD. 


TIV¥R OLL,-UNRIVALLED eS A aon genoa FOR IBFAN- 
TILE WASTING.— ‘The extraordinary cursti Dr. DE 
JONGH's Ov in “the tres ment of Infan ie ‘aating have been 


the subject of favourable comment from numerous n etical men. 
Amongst these, DR. STAVELEY RInG, Sys to the Metzo- 
bree ny inal Horp'te), ovserves :—" be 7 conveientinnnl y 
tees to the soperior yualiies of ie. “De JONGH iG 
ROWN COD-LiVat OLL. I 3 Licks. 


pl of mesent 
amophie eer of «hildren,” ‘wad co ee, ated iegperial bait. 
8, da. Os inet, da, Od, 5 q 
2 Gena NO, 2 ee om 
und Chemis 
NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS £0. wai thas -known 
remedy, FRAMPTON'S cay remot “Sold by all Medietne 


Vendera. Trice la. 1). bie bs fy 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
Now ready for sale, upwards of 5000 


ORKED WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES, 


in Three Lots. 
Lot 1.—72, 94. each, or Seven Guineas for Twenty, 
Lot2.—ta 9d. ,, Eight Guineas for Twenty. 
Lat 3. meg] 9d, ,, Nine Guineas for Foeute. 
lesa than one third the original cost 


This is, without exception, the Jargeat and most desirable stock of 


ite Dreasex ever offered, 
_ Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford. street. 


EpDUcéED SILKES. 
1000 Rich French Silk Robes, 
now 


aa ret BLES Ss BOSE see 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


ICH ILE GRENADINES, 
ate eo 2 ‘sigvet She Fal ar 
Pace TOY Paarl ROBLNWOND, 109 to 108, Oxford surest, W. 


ba Gear LAS. 
WeY¥ 
N 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY. 
(now A 
JOHN HARVEY and BON, 9, Ladwate-hil 
DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


IL Ki 8. —PATTERNS FREE, 
14 Yards, £1 15a, 6d. 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hili. 
SILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Striped Glacéa, 14 Yards, £2 3s, 
lew Ribbed Slike. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


E W s I L 


Princess Royal Sond, ery bright, 
ot I 6d. for 


2s, for 14 
JOH® HARVEY and irae 9, Ludgate-hili. 


NAMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
JOHN HARVEY end SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Linen and Cotton beat makes, all widths, 
and Scotch Table Linen, Napkins’ and Slips, 


K 8 


Trish 
Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted for Wi Wear, 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SPRING SILKS, 
200 Pat 000 worth 


ICHOLSON’S New CHECKED and 


p° 


YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL bar! Knickerbocker 

Suita in Cloth, from 5a, 9d, Useful 

School Suits, from 12. 9d. Patterns of 

bea Cloths, Steectlons — meeeasenen 

free, “TOMOLSON'S, 80 50 to. 52, Sie 2 ge Paal's. 

churchyard. 


LACK SI L K S.—Wear guaranteed. 
3 guiness, 34 guineas, and 4 guincas the Dress of 15 yards. 
SEWELL and CO., COMPTON HOUSE, 
Frith-street ; and Old Compton-street, Soho-aquare,W. 


OIBES ANTIQUES. —SEWELL and CO, 
Selection of 


at 


Drese. 
Compton House, Frith-strest and Old Compton-street, Soho, W. 


ot 


Bows. Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
and every other of Ornamental Hair, 

the aist quality, of COL am, Hairdresser, ond 
, 38, 98, Bishopagate-street Within. , Od, 


EW FRENCH SILKS, in COLOURS and 


Silk 
produetions. Patterns sent free, 
TT ERYRY and CO., Tambeth, | House, W Westminster Bridge, 5. 


HE SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Reosived the ONLY Prise Meda! or Honourable Mention given to 
at the Int bition, 186%, 


Depiling of any, olans Sh in thei 


ny 


basen peteat 

re oe it is 
a [*] 

To be obtained of most 


Warehousemen, 
Sons, Finabury, London, K.C, 


handle. A set of 
the new Patent Uncotopic 


ot 


International Exhi 
their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 
Ne, 2014, 

‘The Sommer Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, aud mode- | an 
as simple as it is nious.” 


Sralde Gather, Teck, Corse. Catalogues 
ot ine Work may be had’ on applica fon application to, W. F, Thomas 
WALKER’S PATENT PENELOPE 


CROCHET NEEDLES have the word “ Penel 
four Bone Handies for 10d. A set o' 
ich keep the hooks at all 


Handles, whi 
times in a i Peston! for work, for 1a, post free, of any dealer, 
Gresham-street, London. 


for 44., oF, N00 for 00. and 


Papers, best quality, re 


Rorstey te HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES. 


gnaewace ee SS BOX, and Oy, 3 e- 


Globe Wor! 


EW ¢ ae GINGER, excelsior quality, 
t original jar, or by by the case of a, te Oe 


URN ned BONS baw to call tbe attention of the to their 
and extensive DESSERT FRUIT allen 

of muscatel raisins, J: Elome fige, Frencz and Elvas 

pire, pigpins, Su 5 eather with Grek tae, 

giacé fru! and _ oo variety. general 

sreek of rosaries teat he % , and they possess a most 

poem Bop of ont Wee of oven 

also, beer of « tm cask bottle, 
ies on application=-m, FF — IDF 


OUSEHOLD SOAP, and all = Agen 


carriage free, and 
or re pote Yellow, 30s, ; ‘excellent df te by no Ay x hey 
a, a 12 1b, Stott! Soaps— Excellent, 


A DELIGHTFUL 


4 


CANDLES. x 


ge i tig = PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED > x THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prise Medal. 


FRAGRANCE 
colebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


Seeantetaned by 3... onl 5. As} lancome 


QAFETY FROM FIRE!—By Using 


FIELDS’ PATENT 5. aan, pe rteg a Chamber 
the Manufacturers, 


ia 
C. sna. Bieta Field, Uppor Marsh, Lambeus. 


COLMAN'S GB GENUINE MUSTARD 


Fries Hotel 
for“ Purity and Excallenes of Quality. 


BIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENOR 


ot Aron Ue phe gh ee Pure od AL 
more 


Hooked Tami, 


‘ears,—i07, Strand (corner of Savoy-steps), 


HEAP SILKS at BAKER and ORISP’S . 
Tan, — Striped, Checked, sty nd Yancy} 


Sew Spring Si silks 
The N New Kich Fancy French silks. Qa, Od. 
Neat, useful, and recherché suns eee for Young tation from £1 Fa, 64. 


Becca 


Paw 
Rich Corded Silks (same both 
or 28. 9}d. the yard.— 


HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S, 


£1 5s, 6d, Full Dress. 
rh 13s, 6d. 


" 


198, Regent-atreec, -street, London. 
SILKS at F BAKER and CRISP S. 


Snelae £1 138. 6d. Full Dress, 
—198, Regent- street. 


Patt 
1 chin oe sinks. ry bright, 
cree A and a 940. yerrard; ‘norte aoubl ble. 
98, Hegent-street, 
LACK SILKS ! ! BLACK SILKS! 
beso bright, Ader and me 
nee ths Full D 


Patterns Free from | Fen and CRISP, 198, $8, Regent-street. 


HE NEW SPBING MOHAIRS, 8s. 9d. 

Full Dress, 50,000 yards of the new Spring Gamlets, Ge- 

nappes, Grenadines, Baréges, Mexican Clotha, ae., from 3s, 9d. to 
1 guinea Full Dress. The best makes. Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-atreet. — 


a ee S FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three for 1s, 
ave HAIR NETS, in any colour; the new 
Fious Silk Rita 


Shenille ditto, le. 6d., 2s. Powt-free for 
aoe SN RAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent- Saeeet, Loadon. 
AST YEAB’S MUSLINS, BAREGES, 


Balzarines, Grenedin Mohairs, &c, at half the original 
Patterns free,— BAKES and CRISP,.198, Regent-ptreet. 


cont, 
\MBROIDERED MUSLIN DRESSES, 
6a. 9d, worth One Guinea —BAKER and CRI3Y are now 
sesliog & manufacturer's stock of White and Colourea Embroidered 
Muslin, Grevadine, and Tarlatan Dresses, at the above price.— 
Patterns is free,—198,  Regent-strest, 


AKER and CBISP’S LAST YEARS 
CAMBRICS, Letra Piqués, At 
All the best Prettier, bewer, peer ey aT wn a tclae of the new 
goods, Patterns tree,—195, Regge 


LOWERS, FEATHERS, BEADS, PEARLs, 
&e—A Pound's Worth for 4a—BAKER and CRIs?, J 
Kegent-strect, have parcha- and ate now selling, the whi 
ore of a jate eminent French Florist, now bankcupt, Tzi00 
manebes of best Frensh flowers, six sprays to the bunch, all at Ia, 

the bunch, positively worth 10s; thousan ot bunches of 
bends, pearls plumes, frathers, é&o., for Is, and 2s,, worth six times 
the price, 


LOVES! G@LOVES! GLOVES! 
Delafvsse's real French Kid, 2s. per pair. 

Black, White, or Coloured Sample, for twe extra stamps, 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-rtreet, 


3° 6d, PER YARD, WORTH Il2s, 6d, 
BAKER aud CKISP have purchased 14,00) yards of Black 
Lace Flouncings, 15 ona 20 iaches wide, and will sell them all at 
3s. 6d, per yard, J’abterna tree,—1¥5, Kegent-street, 


OURNING GRENADINES, MUSLINS, 
Bareges, Balzarines, and Mixed Fabrics, from 10s, 6d. Full 
Dreas. The new Crapy Laine, 15s. td. Patverns free, 
BAKEa and CRISP, 10s, Kegent-street. 


HE NEW BRIGHTON ROSETTES 

and COKONE'T:, in all colours, in velvet. Single Rosette 

Is, 94, ; double, 2s. Gd. ; treble, 3s, Gd. ; Corunets, a. Od, Al post- 
free,— BAKER and CHISP, 198, Kegent-street, Loaduu, 


T PETER ROBINSON’S 
COURT ae GENEKAL MOURNING WARKHOOSE, 
jack Stuffs, Black Skirts, 
Silks, Biack Cloaks, 
‘tack Craper, Biack Shawis. 


Black 
‘The largest Stock in thy kingdom, 
of Uhe best ant most serviceable qualities. 
Mourning Ont « an ms mipeliod with punctuality and dispatch, 
comical prices, 


MLOBE eCUiI 
The New amo so8 to 20, apunt-eczeet. 


LACK SILKS, of the best and most 
Pal. poet rigs pirgagpm a AA ever 

Pont de Sots 

Gros Koyals 

Gros de 


yim? 


of 14 Yarda, 
New Broshés w Figu or cut by ihe 5 yard. 
Antiques in Black, Greys, White ¥ic jolet, &c,, from 45 to 10 gs. 


LACK "SILK SKIRTS made up, trimmed 
in elegant and al 


usef: ms, either in Crape or with 
fancy crochet trimmings, ried to fanles who wear Binck from 
choice. Fasiesna tree 
address—PETER ROBINSON, 
courts AND a Hettd WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 260, ent-stree! 


E DENT and ( 0O., WATCH, CLOCK, and 
e CHRONOMETER MAKERS te HER MAJESTY, BH, 
- <_Soeoe of WALEs, and H.1.M. the EMPEROR of KUS8IA, 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Burand, W.C., and 34 and 35, Royal EC, 


Guineas, 

Gold lave Watches, | saree iver Laver Watches, 
from . + 161030 bolls 
Gold Half Gh: bronometera, Silver ver Half’ Chronometer Py 

winding with or with- Silver Half 4 
outa key, from ory in Hunting Case os 26 

Gold Hunting, case extra 5 4 agar ae 
id Geneva Watches, 35 

examined and guaran- oid “Chains, ualit 

teed, oe « 7020 and i8 carats fine, Be 60d 


An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 


1 Speak ond calee Coceks saate to 


Astronomical 
E. Dent and Co. 6i, , W.C, (adjoining Coutts’ By, and 


Hand 45, Teel hecheore BO. 
LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
is grood for wear as silver. 

Table Forks (Fiddle ) 110 Oandl 1s 6 

Densert ditto .. - - . . oo, 1wo 

Table Spoons oo oo - 1100, 118 6 

Densert ditto .. ° aay ee wo 

one oo , OW O 
rail, 


“fi = 
talogues gratis, of Prat tree ionters cucriage-tiee per 


VE QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 
fairylike and charming Household Lum! in the rons. 
Is burns with great twelve different kinds of oil, breaks 
no chimneys, needs no 
atten! and 


ARDNERS - LAMPS are the Best, 
Moderator acafin Table Lampe from fe. 64. each.— 
GARDNERS, ueen, Strand 
Charing-cross, four doors from Peatalgar: quar. at Oe : 


AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 
An invaluable 
ware, Woods, 
extreme and neater 
As thers ate several 


© om the wropper, 
by BARCLAY and SONS No, 95, Farringdon- 


RAGG'S ‘CHARCOAL > BISCUITS afford 
Speedy at im Caser of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, 1 
Sold in tins, Is, 2s., 4«., and S# each, 


BBAGG. Sole taker... W . Cavendish -aq,; 
Chemists, Also, Pare ati Chore’ in bottles, 3a. ena dave 
BROWN AND POLSUN'’S 
ATENT FLOUR, 


Pac! 
COnmaCr aD Recipz YOR INPANIS’ FOOD.—To two a 
i of Brown and Polson's Corn Flour, mized with two table. 
spoonsful of cold water, add half-point of boiling milk and water 
‘equal quantities) ; boil for seven ves, and sweeten very slightly. 
Ie be when warm about the thickwess of cream, 


FEB. 18, 1865 


BEmay, sea WapDING ‘PRESENTS, 
‘and 25, Oxford-eurest. 


ais ee ee ee es 
Wee . and DRESSING OASES, 


AKKINS and 
4 ee 25, Bent eee 


ccna or ten a ee 
Poses, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Cases, 


An immense variety at modesate prices, 
PARKINS and 
34 and 25, Oxford-street W. 


Poni Late 3 ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 


with Leather Jolnte, at oh your mod moderate A choice of 
eo) Stand Ss 25, b. Oxtord-etseue, Ww. 
|* KSTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, & 
at moderate prices. 4 


PA and 

24 and 25, Uxford-street, 
HE 23, PRIZE WRITING. OASE, 
than os anise ever natn 


24 and 25, Oxtord-street, W. 
DBESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags, -_ 


Tationien & at very moderate ices. 
INS and P 


2000 ?8! 


‘W O8E- aoiak Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 


PARKING Saad Oe 
15.00 


24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


FAMILY and POCKET-BIBLES, 
[XUiatI0n Nc N OTE- PAPER, Return Thanks 
Mack-bentened, 


PRATER DUCES. S and LCS Uns SERVICES, 
Note fA ae ard fancy-bordered Hote. 


Ngena a 
“ fond 35, Oxtord-stret, a 
papers, f 

er ge papers, crea lid note-| the best qualti 
the lowest pricea.—J ILBERT'S, 4 Butt. urch-street, ally at 
EQ Lists of prices aan ncen: 

LIFE or LIMB, in the 
the Streets, or at Home, 


jE Tae ae to 
to £5 5a, to 


Payment of £3 the 
RAILWAY" PassENe R ASSURANCE COMPANY 
secures £1000 in caze of ein £6 per Week while laid up by 


For particulars apply rie se Gierks atic Stations, the 
, Commit ana 10 10, Regent-astreet. 


ANK OF NEW. ZEALAND, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
of Prdieard Zealand, the 


Governments of Ai 
CAPITAL, £500,000, Save a 
Branches and in New Zealand, 
a Agencies = 

New Plymouth Fy pce en 

Sapir Wetherstone ‘akatipa 

Wellington Christchurch Waitahuna 

Wanganui Keiapoi Dunstan 

Nelson ‘imaru Manuherikia 

Picton Dunedin 

Sits Bekk peaierDetnahes on any ‘otf of the rely oo Seicor 
New 2 transacta every 


ted wi 
cation a pee 

60, Old Broad-street, City. 
Russian BRICK STOVE (Patent) for 
Public Buildings, 


Otis Sane, W. 
Ratiway Stations, Hotels, 


Bed-rooms, Nurseries, 
From 50 to 7) per cent saved in fuel. 


Ly ag ER ~ Hay foe can bo ued 


r 
in operation at 17, Great Portiand-sizest, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. OOGRAO 


and 
TODD, and . 
z u qty ©O., at their New London-bridge Stores, 
moxie BITTERBS 
WATEBS' QUININE 
the most palatable and bitter in existence 
an An arvictaie * 
a 
Sold by Grocera, We others, dozen 
ade - by WATERS ond — 


RY’S ICELAND 

a combination of Cocoa wi 
Very Steunathening | and Nutritious for 
or the general consumer, 


ENIER’S FRENCH 
iil ee CHOCOLATE, 


very delle cwrosame. 
Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
l¢ Hosen, 


BROTH EBS’ 
ARD, 


Wholesale, 23, Henrietes- 


AYLOR 
talne the 


Furst Manutactrued 4.0, 1743, 


One Hi and ‘Twen 
ery Beet tye fo Mastard has bess cota the trade of 
Great B: more a Century, and is in high eati- 
Solon Sere, and pungency of flavour, The qualities that 
par areca = a 


Aaa io Deuble Su ad the 
perfine an 


ot wi Tost 
arse temok Sadi haa) 
KEEN, ee VILLE, aad CO., London. 


London ; Printed and pabliahed at the Office, 2, Catherinw-ntr-—t, wn 
the ~le-Strand, {1 Middlea 
THOMAS Fox. ‘Beran ‘a ae 


FEBRUABY 18, 1965, ih achy 


